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The contrast between the gracious living of France's colonists 


and the abysmal poverty of the exploited natives 


spells large-scale trouble for the West—soon 


After Egypt, 
MOROCCO? 





The year 1951 will undoubtedly be recorded as the first great year of ferment 
in the Middle East. The confiscation of oil installations in Iran and the threat- 
ened seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt were perhaps the most porten- 
tous developments of the year. Which way will the nationalistic whirlwind 
blow in 1952? Sal Tas, New Leaver correspondent who has just completed an 
extensive tour of French Morocco, declares that this forgotten colonial outpost 
may be the next “Egypt” to plague the diplomats of the West, and tells why. 
Mr. Tas’s findings—which represent, we believe, the most thorough report on 
Morocco yet to appear in the United States—will be published in two parts, 
concluding in next week’s issue. Mr. Tas is a well-known European journalist. 





By Sal Tas 


CASABLANCA 

visiIT to Morocco is an aston- 
A ishing experience. In the “Euro- 
pean quarter” of any Moroccan 
town, you will find a modern city— 
esthetically attractive, well planned, 
dynamic in its overall impression. 
Casablanca, with its magnificent port 
and great irrigation works in the sur- 
rounding countryside, suggests a cre- 
ative energy which is more American 
than French. The city’s population 
has grown from 80,000 in 1920 to 
550,000 in 1949; while the volume 
of goods passing through its port 
rose from 400,000 to 5,713,000 tons 
in the same period. The European 


quarter of Rabat is like a Washing- 
ton completely designed and built by 
the great architect, Le Corbusier. In 
Morocco as a whole, road mileage 
increased from 250 to 56,700 and 
railroad mileage from 73 to 997 be- 
tween 1915 and 1949. Impressive 
achievements, indeed! 

But now cross the road from the 
modern city into the medina, the 
Moroccan quarter. At once, you find 
yourself transported to the Middle 
Ages. The streets are narrow and 
winding, and they are filled with 
people who scurry away at your ap- 
proach or else lazily extend a hand 
for alms. This is the picturesque 


Orient; it is a pageant full of sound, 
movement, color—and of stench. 

Never in my life have I met with 
such filth, with such lack of sanita- 
tion. In a corner, a woman stretches 
out her hand. She has a child hud- 
dled beneath her haik—only the eyes 
and the little nose peep through, 
black with flies crawling from one 
eyelid to the other. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population lives 
in surroundings such as these. For, 
as against only 400,000 Europeans, 
there are 10,000,000 Moroccans. 

The French have brought truly im- 
pressive industrialization to Morocco, 
but it is plain that capitalism has 
been forced upon a socially and poli- 
tically defenseless medieval people. 
Where does this nascent capitalism 
get its workers? First of all, from 
ruined artisans. Watching a stream 
of beggars entering the sook or shop 
of a Moroccan textile retailer, I asked 
what their former occupations had 
been. One had been a weaver, an- 
other a spinner. Their products had 
been displaced by textiles made in 
France and printed with Moroccan 
designs. 

The bulk of the workers, however, 
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come from the countryside. Morocco 
js an agricultural country, and the 
French launched a policy of stimulat- 
ing modern mechanized agriculture. 
This directly benefited those who 
owned the capital required for mod- 
ernization, and only Frenchmen had 
this capital. Furthermore, the Paris 
Government promoted French colo- 
nization in every possible way; colo- 
nists from France were granted loans 
on easy terms, provided with foreign 
exchange to import machinery, and 
given the best of the land made cul- 
tivable by irrigation. Now there are 
5,000 of these colons, with hundreds 
of acres apiece, and they dominate 
Rabat, the seat of the French admin- 
istration. Their holdings total 2,500,- 
000 acres, while the land surface cul- 
tivated by the Moroccan fellahin has 
dropped from 11,873,000 to 9,756,- 
000. Moreover, absentee owners have 
already appeared arnong the colons. 

A gradual process of expropriation 
is under way, accelerated by the 
French tax system. As in France, the 
colonial administration has _intro- 
duced an elaborate system of indirect 
taxes on foodstuffs and other essen- 
tial goods which weighs heavily on 
the fellahin with their large families. 
But most onerous of all for the small 
landowner is the tertib or agricultural 
tax, which is levied not on profits 
but on each hectare (2.47 acres) or 
head of cattle. In addition, there is 
a tax “in kind,” payable only by 
Moroccans in the form of labor. In 
1949, “payments” aggregated 1,700,- 
000 days of work. , 

To stimulate modernization of 
agriculture, the Residency has intro- 
duced the so-called “restitution” of 
taxes to those who use modern ma- 
chinery—a practice which benefits 
almost exclusively the French land- 
owners. Thus, in one recent year, 
out of 1,542,000,000 francs [$4,- 
400,000] paid by Moroccans, only 
19,500,000 francs [$55,730] was “re- 
turned”; while, out of 303,700,000 
francs [$867,700] paid by French- 
men, 151,840,000 francs [$433,800] 
or fully 50 per cent was handed back. 
When one considers, in addition, 
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that the French landowner is served 
by better roads, often gets the best 
land and obtains water at the cheap- 
est prices (sometimes only 20 per 
cent of what a Moroccan hai to pay), 
it is obvious why the fellah is stead- 
ily losing ground. To speed up the 
process, moreover, the French admin- 
istration often forces fellahin to sell 
their land “for public purposes” and 
then resells it to the colons. 

A glance at the countryside tells 
the whole story. On one side of the 
road you see huge estates, with up- 
to-date machinery and, in the middle, 
a beautiful villa and a garage. On 
the other side you see little patches of 
land, poorly tilled by primitive ox- 
drawn plows, with a small, squalid 
hut to shelter the Arab owner and his 
entire—usually large—family. 

A strange society. The Frenchman 
in Morocco lives at least one class 
above his normal level. The French 
workers’ quarter in Casablanca re- 
minded me of the middle-class sec- 
tion of Paris. Middle-class French- 
men from, say, the Faubourg Mont- 
martre live here in a sort of Passy 
(the wealthy section of Paris) ; while 
the rich, who in Paris live in Passy, 
have palaces in Morocco! It is no 
wonder that salaries comprise the 


largest item in the French adminis- 
tration’s budget. There are at least 
twenty different “indemnities” for 
state officials; the public-works bud- 
get allots 390,000,000 francs [$1,- 
114,000] for top officials’ cars alone. 

All this might seem fairly reason- 
able if France sent to Morocco men 
with exceptional technical qualifica- 
tions who could be drawn away from 
the mother country only by special 
monetary inducements. But this is 
not the case. The French are simply 
trying to attract as many colonists as 
possible from all strata of the French 
population by offering them all, re- 
gardless of qualifications, a priv- 
ileged standard of living. 

The sudden concentration of 
people in the rapidly-growing towns 
has, of course, created a housing 
problem. A good deal has been done 
to relieve conditions for the Euro- 
peans, but little for the natives. A 
model medina has been built in Casa- 
blanca which is really remarkable, 
but it houses no more than a few 
hundred people. The greater part of 
the Moroccan population lives in so- 
called “bidonvilles”—“oil-can towns.” 
I visited one—an entire community 
of little hovels made of straw patched 
up with clay, with no windows and 
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only tiny openings as doors. The huts 
were laid out in long, somber rows 
separated by “streets” one-and-a-half 
yards wide which were numbered as 
though to lend an air of rationality 
to the nightmarish scene. . 

Each hut consists of a ropm 61% 
feet square. Here is what I found in 
the one I examined. In one corner 
stood a pail with a cover: the WC! 
In another, a leaking stove. Against 
a wall was a high bed on which 
slept the man and wife, and under it 
the grandmother and three children— 
six human beings in this tiny space! 

The entire . village, numbering 
60,000 inhabitants, draws its water 
supply from three fountains. Night 
and day, long queues line up before 
them, and you may be sure that 
water obtained with so much pain 
will not be used for washing alone. 
Naturally, there is neither sewage 
nor electricity in these villages, and 
when a fire breaks out nothing can 
be done but to let it run its course. 
Recently, in one village, 4,000 huts 
were razed by a fire, the fire brigade 
unable to reach them because of the 
narrow streets. 

These “oil-can towns” are fre- 
quently clustered around urban cent- 
ers, such as Casablanca, to which the 
hut-dwellers walk daily to work. This 
is reminiscent of the Soviet system. 
First you build a plant, then you at- 
tract workers; they crowd in, hovels 
suddenly arise, a slum is created. By 
such means have many “towns” 
mushroomed in Morocco. 

By bringing in French labor and 
restricting Moroccans to unskilled 
work, the French prevent the latter 
from even learning the new techniques 
of the society springing up around 
them. When some Moroccans do 
manage to acquire skills—there are 
Moroccan electricians and chauffeurs, 
for example—the French apply 
double wage standards. Here is how 
it works. 

The Americans are now construct- 
ing huge airfields at a rapid rate. 
They formed a semi-official company, 
Atlas Construction, whose chief per- 
sonnel are American. The French 


permitted the hiring of lower-echelon 
employes from among Frenchmen 
and Moroccans, on one proviso, 
namely, that salaries paid to Mor- 
occans should not “disturb” the local 
economy. Atlas set up a wage scale 
based upon the employe’s technical 
qualifications. The French demanded 
one wage-scale for Frenchmen, and 
another for Moroccans. 

The Americans refused, arguing 
that the local population should bene- 
fit as much as possible from the air- 
field projects and that a double wage- 
scale would conflict with U.S. foreign 
policy, particularly the spirit of 
Point Four. But the French remained 
adamant, and, after intervention 
from the highest diplomatic quarters, 
the Americans had to give in. 

An example of the extreme dis- 
parity in wages enforced by the 
French is given by the official sched- 
ule for masons: 


Moroccans Europeans 


Min. Hrly. Wage 95fr. 260fr. 


-Max. Hrly. Wage 200 275 


Although this discriminatory wage 
policy is known in Morocco as the 
“French policy,” its adoption by the 
Americans has aroused feeling 
against them. When I talked with the 
French Vice Resident in Rabat, he 
said with a shrug: “We have no such 
policy. If the Americans have, it is 
against our will.” Thus are the French 
shifting responsibility to the Amer- 
icans. 

The trade-union picture is fantas- 
tic. Until a year ago, the Moroccans 
lacked the right to organize. Colonial 
employers, taking advantage of this 
situation, kept wages at between 
5,805 and 7,200 francs a month al- 
though official figures calculate the 
cost of living on a subsistence level 
(in a “bidonville”) for a married 
couple at 7,200 francs. Agricultural 
workers, who form the majority, 
earned only 50 per cent of that sum. 

A year ago, the Moroccans won the 
right to join European trade unions. 
The Catholic unions were scarcely ap- 
pealing to a Moslem population, and 
the Socialist Force Ouvriére is an or- 


ganization of Government clerks who 
frown at the prospect of being over- 
whelmed by the nationalistic (ie., 
anti-Government) masses. Hence, 
there was only one place for the 
Moroccan workers to go: to the Com- 
munist CGT (Confédération Générale 
du Travail). The Istiqlal, Morocco’s 
nationalist party, ordered its rank- 
and file to follow the workers into the 
CGT, and performed the feat of cap- 
turing it. 


“We could have taken every 
seat on the executive,” the Secre- 
tary-General, a member of the 
Istiqlal, told me. “But the French 
Communists threatened to with- 
draw from the union, which would 
have made us a purely Moroccan 
organization and therefore subject 
to being outlawed. So we made a 
deal: We permitted the Commu- 
nists to retain some seats, but we 
run the show. We refused even to 
discuss the Stockholm Appeal, and 
have tried to establish relations 
with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. It is 
not our fault that we cannot yet 


join the ICFTU.” 


The French want the Moroccans in 
the CGT because (1) they hope the 
Communists will fritter away the 
union’s strength in irrelevant politi- 
cal activities (such as agitating 
against U.S. treatment of Negroes) ;. 
(2) it is easier to break strikes when 
you can call them “Communist-in- 
spired”; and (3) an indigenous labor 
movement would automatically be 
nationalist and anti-French. The lat- 
ter all but happened when the Istiqlal 
took over the CGF. As a high French 
official put it: “It is no longer a bona 
fide trade union, but a tool of nation- 
alism.” 


“Of course, we fight for national 
freedom,” a local CGT leader ad- 
mitted. “We still have to fight for 
the right to organize. Give us free- 
dom, and we shall become broth- 
ers of the French.” 


A day later, this labor leader, a 
tubercular youth of 27, was arrested 
for “inciting to murder.” He will 
probably be sent to a hellhole in the 
Sahara. 

Another Istiqlal leader related: 
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“The situation is preposterous. 
On our part, we have no problem 
because we've defeated the Com- 
munists. It is the Americans who 
are paying the price for French 
stupidity. Since we are not per- 
mitted to purge the Communists 
from the CGT, the Communist 
minority is able to get all the in- 
formation it wants about the air- 
fields the Americans are building. 
I think that is attractive enough to 
the CP to make it accept the 
humiliating position we have 


forced upon it in the CGT.” 


As a “democratic” gesture, General 
Alphonse Juin, former top French- 
man here, proposed to the Sultan a 
decree permitting Moroccan trade 
unions for urban but not for agri- 
cultural workers He added the pro- 
viso that Europeans be given 50 per 
cent of the executive positions in 
such unions. The Sultan refused. 
This became a serious factor in the 
quarrel that subsequently broke out 
between the Sultan and General Juin. 

Education reveals the same explo- 
sive contrasts. The number of Mo- 
roccan children attending school in- 
creased from 4,000 in 1912 to 
116,000 in 1949—an impressive 
growth. But this represents only 7 
per cent of the school-age population, 
which totals 1,500,000. Even if 
facilities were provided for an addi- 
tional 10,000 Moroccan children a 
year, it would take 150 years to 
educate the present generation—and 
this makes no allowance for the fact 
that the school-age population in- 
creases at a rate of 250,000 annually. 
On the other hand, the 58,000 chil- 
dren of Morocco’s 400,000 Europeans 
all have adequate schools. 

Twelve per cent of the country’s 
budget—which comes largely from 
Moroccan pockets—goes to educa- 
tion. This is divided fifty-fifty be- 
tween European and Moroccan 
schools, which actually allows 32,000 
francs for each European child’s 
education as against 16,000 for each 
Moroccan’s. The consequence is that 
the Moroccan child receives an in- 
ferior education—a fact tragically 
borne out this year when only 2,000 
qualified for primary-school final ex- 
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aminations and only 200 of them 
passed. 

The Istiqlal party operates its own 
schools, usually in beautiful build- 
ings where I saw well-dressed and 
well-fed youngsters. The spirit here 
is nationalistic, the students being 
taught such things as: “Arabic is the 
richest language in the world.” But, 
after all, this is no more childish than 
teaching young Moroccans (as the 
French do) about “our fathers, the 
Gauls.” 

The Istiqlal’s schools convey an 
atmosphere of happiness and ideal- 
ism. However, its pupils are of 
middle-class stock and very little has 
been done to attract the children of 
the bidonvilles. I admit that these 
schools, deprived of Government sub- 
sidy, and supported solely by the 
parents, are always in great financial 
difficulty; nevertheless, the national- 
ists are not fulfilling an obligation 
that is theirs by right. 

In these schools I detected the first 
signs of emancipation. The girls— 
including the Sultan’s daughter— 
walk about unveiled. The students as 





IN SOME SCHOOLS, THE FIRST SIGNS OF EMANCIPATION 


a whole are eager to become modern. 
I talked with some of them—young, 
wholesome boys—and they told me 
of a strike they had called to protest 
against outside control of the uni- 
versities, and of how they had peti- 
tioned the Sultan to help modernize 
the university by introducing up-to- 
date science courses. Although the 
Sultan sympathized with their de- 
mands, the students, upon their re- 
turn from Rabat, were punished for 
their “impudence” when the French 
puppet who rules Marakech jailed 
and beat them up. 

These young idealists are seeking 
a synthesis, so they put it, of Islam 
and democratic socialism, and are 
studying the works of Xotl, an Egyp- 
tian sociologist-theologian who is 
thinking along these lines. They made 
a great impression on me, these stu- 
dents—clearly, in them lies Morocco’s 
future. 
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BOHN 


ast Sunpay I had a look at—and 
Er an earful of—one of the most 
American things in America, one of 
the genuinely spontaneous products 
of our society. It is one of the 
things our people spontaneously like 
and support—like baseball or horse- 
racing or politics. I am speaking of 
the Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barbershop Quar- 
tet Singing in America, whose Wil- 
mington district contest I attended. 

We have a lot of talk about Amer- 
ican folk music. I am all for it. I 
buy the books and records repro- 
ducing what passes for the popular 
music of our people. I even like it. 
But what goes by the name of our 
folk music is not actually our own 
music. These quaint and plaintive 
songs that are painstakingly hunted 
down and recorded in the mountain 
coves of Kentucky and Tennessee by 
John Lomax and his followers are 
not our very own warblings. They 
are as foreign to the American people 
as anything which ever came to us 
out of Asia or Africa. They are relics 
of centuries-old civilizations which 
have accidentally been preserved in 
the crannies of our society. There is 
something artificial about the attempt 
to promote them. There is no popu- 
lar groundswell in their favor. 

In contrast to this, consider the 
history of SPEBSQSA. This society 
was started eleven years ago. It now 
has 660 chapters covering all the 
states. These local groups support 
2,400 quartets and numerous male 
choruses. The membership grows so 
fast that it is constantly ahead of the 
society's latest announcement. All of 


By William E. Bohn 


The Barbershop 
Quartet Contest 


this activity began—and has con- 
tinued—spontaneously. Do-gooders 
have had nothing to do with it. 
People don’t join to elevate them- 
selves or anyone else. They gather to- 
gether, pay their money and sing 
their songs just to have fun. 

Our Playhouse in Wilmington 
seats 1,250 persons. There were 
twenty-four quartets scheduled to 
participate in the 
choruses and a couple of former 
prize-winners. There must have been 
about 150 warblers in the place. Be- 


‘sides these, buses brought hundreds 


of members from the eight states 
along the coast from New York to 
Virginia—including the District of 
Columbia, which seems to be the 
singingest place in all creation. 

What made me especially glad to 
be around was the fact that the 
music spilled all over the place be- 
fore and after the program. On the 
sidewalks of the neighborhood and 
in the lobby of the theater, harmoni- 
ous chords filled the air. Inside the 
theater, without a leader, spontane- 
ous community singing started a 
good half-hour before the program 
was scheduled to open. 

There was a minimum of formal- 
ity. The judges were introduced and 
the system of marking was ex- 
plained. The chairman very casually 
let slip the information that the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the President 
of the United States are members of 
the organization—though Harry had 
difficulty in getting in. When he sings 
in quartet, he wants a piano accom- 
paniment, but the Society insists on 
nothing more than a pitch-pipe. 


contest, plus 


I don’t need to tell you what songs 
were sung. They were the same ones 
in which voices are blended by any 
crowd of Americans toward the end 
of the evening when good fellowship 
has been established and everyone 
feels that he can join in even if his 
voice or ear leaves something to be 
desired. From Sweet Adeline to Down 
by the Old Mill Stream and Sally in 
Our Alley, 1 don’t believe they 


missed one of the old favorites. 


Now and then, my ear would catch | 


a lyric that was comparatively new. 
But there would be nothing new 
either about the lilt of it or about the 
sentiment. And as to the rhyming 
schemes, there was absolutely no at- 
tempt at novelty. Moon and June and 
tune and soon did duty as of yore. I 
thought for the thousandth time how 
fortunate it is the you and blue and 
true happen to have about the same 
vowel sounds built into them. 

I was much struck by the lyrical 
popularity of the migration south- 
ward. The whole North seems to be 
Dixiecrat at heart. I suppose Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny first sug- 
gested this trek toward the Equator. 
Now the Carolinas, Mississippi, 
Georgia and Alabama also have 
their lyrical lures. Only Florida, 
which makes more money than any 
other state out of this southward drift, 
has no song about its moon, its girls 
or its sunny skies. I should think, 
what with all this excitement about 
coasting and skiing, someone would 
do right by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. To be sure, we have Jingle 
Bells and A White Christmas, but 
they don’t advertise any gleaming, 
snow-bright commonwealth. 

Oh yes, as we were streaming out, 
I asked as many of the men as I 
could whether they had ever sung in 
barbershops. Only one old harmon- 
izer confessed that he had actually 
tuned up in a tonsorial parlor. “But 
that,” he said a little sadly, “was 
years ago.” 

“Who,” he inquired, “would want 
to sing in the sort of barbershops 
they have now? The barber would 
probably charge you rent.” 
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‘IT IS NOT BECAUSE THEY REFUSE TO DISARM THAT THE SOVIETS ARE WICKED’ 


We Can’t Make Peace 


A critique of the Allied disarmament plan 


HE THREE-POWER proposals for 
disarmament are very much to 
be regretted. In themselves, they are 
neither here nor there; but the mere 
fact that, at this stage, twenty years 
after the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference met and thirty years after it 
began to be prepared, the three lead- 
ing nations of the West should lend 
themselves to such a tragicomedy, 
is deplorable. 
Armaments are tools. The crafts- 
man will never throw away a tool 
unless it is obsolete, he is giving up 
his craft, or the objects his craft was 
meant to produce no longer satisfy 


a human need. So, to tackle the 
problem at the tool-end instead of at 
the need-end makes no sense. Arma- 
ments are the tools for security; and 
security is a primary need for a num- 
ber of nations today who feel threat- 
ened by another group of nations. 
This in its turn is due to a schism 
between the “Eastern” and the “West- 
ern” group of nations. 

We have known such things before. 
In fact, we have known nothing else. 
Nations were armed because they 
differed; they did not differ because 
they were armed. To try to disarm 
them is to begin at the wrong end. 





With this article, one of the most illustrious minds of our time becomes a 
regular contributor to THE New Leaver. Salvador de Madariaga, the author of 
the definitive history of modern Spain and for a long time the permanent 
Spanish representative at the League of Nations, recently drafted the manifesto 
of the World Liberal Congress which met at Upsala, Sweden. Before and since 
he left his enslaved native land, his articles have appeared in the most respect- 
ed journals of Europe. His contributions will appear here about once a month. 
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With War 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


You must try to bridge over their 
differences. 

The disarmament proposals are 
therefore irrelevant; they are perni- 
cious because they raise false hopes 
which are bound to degenerate into 
sour frustrations; and because they 
distract the mind and the will of the 
West from what should be their real 
purposes: to arm soon and efficiently, 
and to understand the true nature of 
the danger. 

But, you may say, why not try to 
compose those differences, and dis- 
arm? The answer is twofold: general 
and particular. A war is a conflict 
of wills. While two powerful wills 
are pitted against each other, a war 
is on—cold, usually; hot, now and 
then. The only way to end the war 
is to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the two powerful wills or to 
destroy the power of one of them. 
This, on the other hand, would only 
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WAR CONTINUED 


be effective if the final will were 
really grounded on the general con- 
sent of both sides, once the obnoxious 
power were removed. The only hope 
for disarmament is, therefore, to 
foster a general will which all the 
nations of the world would be ready 
to make their own, truly and hon- 
estly. This could only be brought 
about by a system including a world 
judiciary and even a humdrum 
world administration to nip would-be 
conflicts in the bud. Such a scheme 
is not unthinkable; it may indeed 
come to pass some day; but in order 
to bring it about, something more 
than a mere signing and ratifying 
of a Covenant, Pact or Charter is re- 
quired. It will be necessary for the 
scheme to be sanctioned by experi- 
ence. When it has actually worked 
for, say, a generation, disarmament 
will take place without conferences 
or conventions— just by its own 
weight. The tools will have become 
obsolete, the need they supplied— 
security—having vanished. 


THE TRUE SCHISM 


How does that apply to the particu- 
lar case of today? Or, in other 
words, what is the true nature of the 
schism which separates East and 
West? One often hears in quarters 
far from impartial that the difference 
between the East and the West is 
one between “socialism” and “capi- 
talism.” This, however, will not do, 
neither in the home nor in the inter- 
national field. In home affairs, one 
finds Socialist governments in a num- 
ber of Western nations; indeed, one 
finds in the West governments, legis- 
lation and practices, notably in trade- 
union life, far more socialist than 
anything the Soviet Union can offer. 
And as for international affairs, it is 
well (though not widely enough) 
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known that the Soviet Union is syste- 
matically shearing its satellite sheep 
by means of 5l-per-cent holding 
companies the sight of which would 
make the mouth of any nineteenth- 
century capitalist shark water. “Im- 
perialism” against “peace,” as a defi- 
nition of the conflict between East 
and West, is therefore impudent non- 
sense which not even those who re- 
peat it believe. The true answer is 
that the conflict is one of form rather 
than of substance. But to rise to the 
apex of the explanation, we must take 
a winding road. 

If one defines democracy as gov- 
ernment with the consent of «the 
governed, one must complete the 
statement by requiring that this con- 
sent be free, and as well-informed as 
possible. The West stands for free 
and well-informed consent; the East 
stands for a consent obtained by 
duress, propaganda and closed eyes 
and ears. The West has no political 
dogma or line, no deviations; the 


. East has a party line, any deviation 


from which is usually punished by 
ostracism, dishonor and even death. 
The government and the foreign pol- 
icy of the West are based on discus- 
sion; the government and the foreign 
policy of the East are based on force. 

It is obvious that such a difference 
admits of no compromise; since, in 
the nature of things, compromise be- 
longs to the realm of discussion and 
holds no sway in the realm of force. 
Therefore, the conflict of will between 
East and West is absolute. 


THE WAR OF EVILS 


It follows that the East and the 
West are in a state of permanent war. 
When statesmen say that they do not 
think that war is inevitable, they are 
not wrong, but they are using vague 
language. They mean that a “shoot- 
ing” or “hot” war is not inevitable, 
which is true. But war as such, a 
conflict of wills between the East 
and the West, is not only inevitable; 
it is on and has been on all the time. 
Similarly, when people go on repeat- 
ing that the Soviet regime does not 


want war, they utter either a mean- 
ingless truism—that the Soviet re- 
gime prefers to get what it wants 
without war—or a patent error, for 
it has already behaved at least a 
dozen times in ways which would 
have brought about a war if the 
West had had the weapons to stand 
by its convictions and friends. 

In these conditions, the disarma- 
ment proposals of the three Western 
powers can only be explained either 
as ignorance of the problem of dis. 
armament or as a desire to impress 
public opinion. Since the first ex- 
planation is hardly credible, we must 
conclude that the proposals have 
been put forward to put the Soviet 
Union in the wrong and the three 
Western governments in the right. It 
is doubtful whether one can put 
oneself in the right by pretending to 
want to achieve what one knows to be 
impossible. True, public opinion in 
the West needs a lot of educating; 
but this education should be based 
on truth, however stark. It is not 
because they refuse to disarm that 
the Soviets are wicked. It is because 
they are wicked that they refuse to 
disarm. 

The Western powers should expose 
the Soviet regime as the oppressor 
of the liberty of half of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia. They should explain 
to their own people that, in the nature 
of things, it is only possible to make 
peace with peace, for one cannot 
make peace with war; that since the 
rulers of the Soviet Union are in 
fact at war with the peoples of half 
of Europe, including the people of 
Russia, the West can only be at peace 
with the oppressors by consenting to 
be at war with the oppressed. And 
since liberty is of the essence of true 
peace, the Western governments 
should insist on liberty first and 
peace afterward, and therefore arm 
and arm and arm until by the sheer 
weight of their arms they can free 
the oppressed. This can be achieved 
without a hot war—but not without 
the fear of it on the part of the op- 
pressors. 
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HEARD On the LEFT 


Do 


RIESEL 


F THE GRACIOUS Sloan Simpson, 

first lady of the U.S. Embassy in 
Mexico, wants to know why her hus- 
hand, his Excellency the Ambassador, 
William O’Dwyer, is so melancholy 
these days, it’s because he knows 
just what questions the Brooklyn 
Grand Jury will ask him. And these 
are questions which have harassed 
him all through the years since he 
quit as Kings County DA. 

They involve his financial relation- 
ship with the giant-sized Jim Moran, 
who seems to have mesmerized Bill 
since the days the ex-Mayor pounded 
a beat as a uniformed cop. 

What the grand jury will want to 
know is just why convicted perjurer 
Jim Moran, former power in the 
Brooklyn DA’s office when Bill 
O’Dwyer was there, paid so many of 
O’Dwyer’s bills, even during the 
years the Ambassador was a general 
in the U.S. Army. O’Dwyer admitted 
this privately to a Kefauver investi- 
gator. But it just didn’t get before the 
TV audiences. Now the grand jury 
wants to know... . 

It was reluctance to answer these 
questions, intricately involved in the 
Anastasia case, which so frequently 
moved Bill to decide to quit politics. 
. . . Moran, as chief clerk in the 
Brooklyn DA’s office, ordered Anas- 
tasia’s card dropped from the police 
list of “wanted” men. 

ee 

Culture is where you find it and 
Lee Pressman found it the other 
night at Carnegie Hall, where all the 
other old comrades were ecstatic over 
Ray Lev’s piano playing—especially 
Prokofieff’s Mephisto Waltz, written 
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By Victor Riesel 


O'Dwyer Faces 
Grand Jury Probe 


for a Moscow movie. Our undercover 
agent reports that Mrs. P. sported a 
mink coat. Which shows that this old 
capitalist system isn’t quite as evil as 
Lee pictured it for so long. 


+ + 
The name of the Soviet’s newest 


agent in New York is Kitoshko, op- 
erating ostensibly as a correspondent 


for the Moscow radio trust. 
+ + + 
Tito’s unions want in on the Inter- 


national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. And they will have some 
CIO support. . . . Talking of Tito re- 
minds me that Peron has just lost 
his top atomic scientist and may not 
get that A-bomb at all. Prof. Paul 
Charles Roodenbecke, hired by Perén 
for atomic research in the San Carlos 
De Bariloche version of a uranium 
pile, has skipped to Brazil via 
Uruguay in a razzle-dazzle movie- 
type escape. Roodenbecke jumped for 
an airport when he learned the 
truncheon-carrying gendarmerie were 
coming after him for refusing to sign 
a document pledging political sup- 
port to the Argentine dictator while 
working on splitting the atom. Now 
Paul Charles is fissioning for the 
Brazilian Government. 


+ + + 
There are many reasons for the 


carefully planned Communist cam- 
paign to win Negro support—which 
is failing badly. But not inconse- 
quential in this utterly cruel drive to 
exploit the resentments of the Negro 
community is the strategy aimed at 
harassing Walter Reuther. It was a 
pro-Commie called Bill Hood, re- 
cording secretary of the big Ford 
local, who, with Paul Robeson, once 


a professional singer, launched a 
national Negro outfit some weeks 
ago. This now will be used in an 
effort to capture the Ford local. Key 
to control of this union is the huge 
Foundry Building section where 
some 16,000 Negros work. Once that 
is solidly in any one group, control 
of the Ford Local 600 is inevitable, 
since only some 40,000 men vote for 
the three or four candidates who run. 
With Ford 600 in Commie hands, 
they’d have a large voting bloc at all 
conventions—and a base of propa- 
ganda operations the year "round. .. . 
De 

With so much talk of crime-syn- 
dicate activities stirring the country 
these days as a result of the Anti- 
Crime Commission’s disclosures, it 
should be recalled that it was the 
Commies who first brought the or- 
ganized mobs into labor. The Fur- 
riers’ Union used the “Black Gloves,” 
described as a special army of strong 
men who covered their brass knuckles 
with the mitts that gave them their 
gang name. And the left-wing gar- 
ment-area chiefs, back in 1926, went 
to “Little Augie” and Arnold Roth- 
stein for help. They got it. And after 
Rothstein got it, Lepke and Gurrah, 
his spear-carriers, moved right in. 

+ + + 

After New Year’s, every alien in 
the nation must register his address 
with the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization in the first 
ten days of 1952, and every year 
thereafter at the same time each 
January. Every Post Office will have 
Form I-53 for such registration— 
and I presume a new debate soon 
will rage over this one... . 

+ + + 

Comes May Day in Washington, 
the National Theater returns to 
the legitimate theatrical ranks—and 
Negroes will not be segregated for 
the first time in a Washington audi- 
torium. . 

5 ea SS, 

Murray Kempton, N. Y. Post labor 
columnist, is co-winner of the Hill- 
man Award with the Times’s A. H. 
Raskin. 








By John M. Maki 


Japan Still Has Power 


Her modern society, based on literacy, 


unity and industrialization, is stable 


and capable of remarkable achievements 


OSSIBLY WITHIN the year, Japan will be at uneasy 
i with most of the world, out from under the 
occupation, and once more an independent participant in 
world affairs. Any realistic attempt to forecast the future 
international role of Japan must be based on an evalua- 
tion of the position that it carved out for itself prior 
to the end of World War II. Crushing defeat in the war, 
the humiliation of the occupation, the destruction of 
Japan’s cities and industrial installations, the collapse of 
an empire built on military conquest, and Japan’s appar- 
ent poverty and relative technological inferiority have all 
tended to obscure the nature of the power position that 
Japan built for itself from 1870 to 1945. 

The Japanese achievement was due not to Japanese 
“superiority,” as Japan’s chauvinistic propaganda would 
have had us believe, nor was it due to Japanese “im- 
itativeness,” as some Western propaganda would have 
had us believe. Basically what Japan did was to solve 
the problem of the creation of a modern national society. 
This involved the construction of an industrial economy, 
the establishment of a modern centralized structure of 
government, the creation of a basic political unity, the 
development of a sense of national social cohesiveness, 
the development of proficiency in international diplo- 
macy and, finally, as a result of most of the former 
factors, the creation of modern military power. 

What made Japan’s pre-surrender position unique was 
that it was the only society in Asia which succeeded in 
accomplishing these ardent tasks. This not only gave 
Japan the elements of power, but also made it possible 
for it to wield that power virtually without challenge 
from its neighbors. 

What Japan did was to achieve a blend of the tradi- 
tional elements in its own society and of the elements of 
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modern organization and power that were created in the 
Western world. The traditional contributed much to the 
will of Japan toward social and political unity, toward 
authoritarianism and toward militarism. The new gave 
Japan the means to achieve those things it willed to do. 
The results of this blend of the traditional from Japan 
and the new from the West were certainly not happy, 
neither for her neighbors nor, eventually, for Japan it- 
self. But the synthesis was achieved and it did constitute 
the basis for Japan’s power. 

Much of the superstructure of Japan’s past power has 
been destroyed, but the foundation remains for the con- 
struction of a new power position in Asia. I should like 
to examine briefly some of the principal elements of 
future Japanese national strength, namely, political unity, 
governmental effectiveness, industrialization and mass 
literacy. 


LITTLE MORAL CONFLICT 

Japan took a tremendous stride in the direction of 
political power when it achieved political unity with rela- 
tive rapidity in the nineteenth century. Japan compressed 
its period of major internal political instability into 
roughly the two decades of the 1860s and 1870s, and, 
after 1877, there was no serious threat to Japan’s internal 
political security. With the problem of political struggle 
settled rapidly and without widespread civil war, the 
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country was ready to move ahead rapidly toward the 
establishment of an effective central government. 

By 1889, the Japanese had their first modern constitu- 
tion and a system of government which permitted the 
effective administration of the affairs of Japan as a mod- 
ern nation. The government was not democratic and its 
policies never achieved perfection, but it could, and did, 
devise national policies which permitted the Japanese to 
carry out the functions of a modern society. The policies 
of that government in the long run led to temporary dis- 
aster for Japan, but that disaster grew out of action, 
not inaction. 

Japan’s successful program of industrialization, in- 
augurated in the 1860s, was not only the basis of Japan’s 
military power, but also contributed to the overall de- 
velopment of Japanese political, economic and even 
social strength. Industrialization gave Japan the means 
for establishing an effecfive system of internal communi- 
cation and transportation, and was also the foundation 
for Japan’s use of mass communication in the creation 
of both social solidarity and political unity. Furthermore, 
it gave Japan a very special position in the economy of 
Asia. 

Industrialization meant the production of goods for the 
markets of Asia, the creation of shipping facilities that 
carried much of the trade of Asia, the establishment of 
a financial system that greatly influenced Asia’s economy, 
the development of a body of trained technicians in all 
economic fields that had (and still have) a more detailed 
knowledge of the economic problems of Asia than anyone 
else, and the development of Asia’s markets and the 
exploitation of Asia’s raw materials. Japan lost its con- 
trol of Asia’s economy as a result of defeat in war. What 
it has not lost is know-how, trained personnel and ex- 
perience. 


LITERACY WAS TWO-EDGED 


Japan also solved the problem of literacy early. More 
and more, it has come to be recognized that literacy is not 
merely desirable for its own sake, it is a vital element in 
the successful functioning of any modern society. If a 
modern society is successfully to address itself to the 
complex problems of administration, policy-planning, 
economic activity and international relations, which are 
all a part of its vital activities, then it must have a body 
of trained personnel capable of working in such fields. 

The leaders of Japan speedily recognized the import- 
ance of mass literacy, and the control and development of 
education became a governmental function in the early 
1870s. Japan’s program of mass literacy also provided 
the foundation for the mass indoctrination that enabled 
Japan to embark on its program of aggression. 

Japanese exercise of power for purposes of aggression 
led directly to the temporary crippling of that power. But 
the sources of Japanese power were certainly not de- 
stroyed by the loss of the war. When one considers the 
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destruction, the suffering and the chaos that were a part 
of the Japanese scene only six years ago, the degree of 
Japanese recovery is remarkable. American aid did much 
to help the Japanese; but it didn’t solve all of their prob- 
lems by any means. Japanese recovery in this postwar 
period is another indication of the continued existence 
of Japanese power, power in the broad sense of the abil- 
ity to organize and direct society to solve common prob- 
lems, not in the narrow sense of the ability to create and 
to utilize military strength effectively. 


STABILITY AN EXCEPTION IN ASIA 


Japan’s relative political stability, its relative social 
stability, its relative economic stability must all be ob- 
served within the context of the Asian scene in which 
instability is the rule rather than the exception. The 
Japanese are in a far better position to further their own 
interests, to play an effective role in world affairs, and 
even to lend a helping hand to the rest of Asia than is 
any other Asian people today. 

For example, the world has been much impressed by 
the emergence of a Communist regime in China which 
seems to have a considerable amount of military power 
and which certainly seems to be nearer to effective 
control of China than the Nationalist government was. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese Communists have not yet settled 
the problem of unchallenged political supremacy in those 
areas under their military and police control. They have 
not yet solved the problem of administering China effec- 
tively. They have not yet solved either the problem of 
stabilizing the agrarian economy or of grafting onto it 
the industrialization so vitally necessary if China is ever 
to become a modern society. 

The former colonial areas of Asia (Burma, the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Indonesia) are all confronted with 
problems even more pressing than those so briefly out- 
lined for the Communists in China. 

Japan, it should be added, came out of the war and 
has come through the occupation so far without falling 
into a state of political disunity, without having had its 
governmental machinery fall into decay, without having 
had its structure of social values destroyed, and without 
a collapse of its economy. Thus, it would appear that 
Japan is in a position, again in relation to the rest of 
Asia, to begin to function effectively in Asian and world 
affairs, partly because it has solved some of its own prob- 
lems and partly because its neighbors are still in the 
process of solving similar problems. 

Japan will probably never dominate Asia again as it 
did briefly in the past. Yet it will undoubtedly soon begin 
to loom large in the diplomatic, economic and political 
affairs of Asia and of the world simply because the Jap- 
anese did succeed in solving the problem of power as the 
modern world understands it. Before defeat in war ended 
its career of aggression, Japan used its power for evil. 
Now it must be seen whether it can use it for good. 








EAST and WEST 






F THERE is a war with the Soviet 

Union which ends in Soviet de- 
feat, this country and its allies will 
need a program to deal with the 
problem of Russia’s nationalities. 
While the West’s general staffs are 
busy evolving strategic concepts, the 
political GHQs would do well to get 
to work on some blueprints of their 
own. 

All the maneuvering we see to- 
day on the question of Soviet nation- 
alities, all the activity of the Ukrain- 
ian, Caucasian and other groups, 
and all their efforts to convert Amer- 
ican political leaders to their think- 
ing have one aim: to bring about 
acceptance of these groups’ desires if 
there is a war and swift decisions 
must be made. 

For a nation which has no interest 
in acquiring Russian territory, the 
problem can be approached on only 
one basis: Out of the multitude of 
possible solutions for Russia’s terri- 
torial and national problems, which 
will best serve to guarantee European 
and Far Eastern stability and the 
security of other nations, and also to 
avoid new wars? Farsightedness and 
imagination, coupled with a realistic 
appraisal of the future global con- 
stellation, is essential to this planning. 
How, it must be asked, will Europe 
look in the event of Soviet Russia’s 
defeat? How will it look ten or 
twenty years later? 

A war against the East will auto- 
matically result in a rapid comeback 
for Germany. Even if they are not 
created beforehand, German armies 
will emerge during the conflict, as 
will an extensive German war in- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Europe After 
Stalin Falls 


dustry. The war will be fought, at 
least for a time, on German terri- 
tory; and all the warlike spirit, the 
anti-Communist, anti-Russian pas- 
sions—a heritage of the past accent- 
uated by brutal Soviet rule in one- 
half of Germany—will come to the 
fore. That vigorous nation will ac- 
quire growing importance, advancing 
to the role of a full-fledged member 
of the Western alliance and, quite 
possibly, the most important Euro- 
pean member. And this process will 
continue after the war. 

There is no way to halt this de- 
velopment. The paramount fact of 
our time is the constantly growing 
proportions of the Soviet menace, 
and it would be quixotic today to 
concentrate on the German rather 
than the Russian threat. But once 
this threat has been eliminated, the 
nations of the world will have to con- 
tend with a Europe in which a resur- 
rected and well-armed Germany has 
far outstripped the other powers. 

Under these circumstances, would 
it be reasonable to partition Russia 
into ten or twenty sovereign nations, 
each with its own army, its own for- 
eign policy, its own network of alli- 
ances, military combinations and 
intrigues? Would,it really be the 
surest guarantee of a stable peace to 
leave a new, possibly imperialistic 
Germany in a position to fulfil its 
old dream of building a coalition 
against a weakened Moscow? Or to 
leave Turkey in a position to incor- 
porate Russian Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaidjan into her sphere of in- 
fluence? 

Defeat in a major war nowadays 


means destruction of the military 
power of the vanquished nation. Un- 
less the West is prepared to see a 
new German-Polish-Turkish alliance 
and military ventures, it must not 
carry the destruction of Russia to ex- 
treme limits. For Russia’s complete 
elimination from the delicate power 
structure of Europe would prepare 
the way before long for new aggres- 
sive wars—wars in which this coun- 
try, too, would be involved; since in 
the contemporary world no major in- 
ternational issue can be _ resolved 
without direct U.S. participation. 

There are some mental cowards 
among us who comfort themselves 
with illusory formulas about the 
ability of the United Nations or some 
sort of “European alliance” to put 
an automatic stop to all future aggres- 
sion. But we must not rely on these 
fictions. When power is required, 
lofty programs and slogans are of no 
help. Hasn’t Korea taught us a hard 
and bloody lesson? 

In his account of the Yalta Con- 
ference, Elliott Roosevelt, the son of 
the late President, elaborated on 
some of the mental characteristics 
of his father and of Winston Church- 
ill. The British Prime Minister, he 
recalled, always tried to look beyond 
the war period into the future and 
to insure the best possible postwar 
conditions for Britain. FDR, on the 
other hand, wanted one thing only: 
to win the war. Subconsciously, he 
expected things to straighten them- 
selves out more or less automatically 
once Berlin and Tokyo had capitu- 
lated. 

Elliott Roosevelt condemned Chur- 
chill for his attitude and commend- 
ed the President for his. In this 
appraisal, he was as blind as all the 
other postwar fellow-travelers. For in 
this particular respect, events have 
demonstrated the superiority of 
Churchill’s approach to international 
problems; the present period of tre- 
mendous tension is the best proof of 
how vital it is, these days, to formu- 
late a long-range view of the tasks 
and aims of foreign policy. 

(Last of three articles) 
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By Angelica Balabanoff 


s COMMUNISM really strong in 

Italy? By one set of criteria, it is 
very strong, that is, when one counts 
representatives in Parliament, mem- 
bers, employes and so forth. But 
there is another, less mechanical ap- 
proach which yields startlingly differ- 
ent answers. By this approach, the 
approach of democrats familiar with 
the psychology of the Italian: people, 
Communism hardly exists in Italy! 

At the hundreds of public meetings 
I] have addressed throughout Italy in 
recent years, I have said again and 
again that if the Italian workers knew 
what was going on in Russia and the 
satellite states, less than 1 per cent 
of Italians would choose to call them- 
selves Communists. Though there 
have naturally been quite a few mem- 
bers of Communist organizations 
among the many thousands of my 
listeners, not a single person has ever 
tried to interrupt or contradict me! 

To those of us who look upon the 
underprivileged in Italy not as tools 
for attaining a given purpose but as 
human beings, capable of education 
and self-education, there is an enor- 
mous contrast between the real polli- 
tical attitude of the Italian masses 
and what are usually considered to 
be the expressions of their feelings. 
There are several important reasons 
for this which are often forgotten by 
foreign observers. ‘ 

One of the most important is the 
legacy of the Fascist dictatorship, 
which immediately differentiates the 
Italian masses from those in, say, 
France or Czechoslovakia. For more 
than two decades, Mussolini’s Iron 
Curtain kept the Italian people un- 
aware of what was going on in the 
world. When the Fascist Curtain first 
came down, Russia and the Com- 
intern were far different from what 
they are now. Italian workers con- 
ANGELICA BALABANOFF, a leader of 
the Italian Socialist movement for 
half a century, was one of the foun- 
ders of the Communist International. 
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tinued—throughout the Mussolini 
era—to consider the Bolsheviks as 
authentic revolutionaries who, having 
emancipated one-sixth of the world, 
were trying to free the other five- 
sixth. The few old Socialists who 
managed to live through the Musso- 
lini regime thought the postwar Com- 


sume, Nenni only became widely 
known as a “Socialist leader” after 
he had joined up with the Commu- 
nists—and, most probably, only be- 
cause he did so. Because of the illu- 
sions of the older generation and the 
innocence of the younger one, the 
Communists made enormous capital 


Is Communism Strong 
in Italy? 


Not really, says a veteran Socialist leader 





munist party was, in some way, the 
successor of the glorious old Socialist 
party to which the Italian workers 
were firmly bound by gratitude, ven- 
eration and faith. 

This delusion was enhanced by the 
sell-out of Pietro Nenni and other 
fifth-columnists previously operating 
within the Socialist party to a Com- 
munist united front. Contrary to 
what many people outside Italy as- 


ITALIAN COMMUNISM IS ‘AN INDEX OF THE MISERY OF VAST SECTIONS’ 


out of this “Socialist-unity” fraud. 

Another spur to Communist pres- 
tige after the fall of Fascism was 
the partisan movement. There were 
many Communists among the parti- 
sans, and—as agents of the Comin- 
tern—they commanded means and 
resources of which democrats could 
only dream. Needless to say, the 
Stalin regime itself gave the Commu- 
nists every formal and informal as- 
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ITALY CONTINUED 

sistance. Specialists in clandestine op- 
erations, arms, literature, top-flight 
spies were all sent over. This put the 
Communists in about the same dis- 
proportionately powerful position 
among the Italian partisans as they 
acquired among the Loyalist forces 
in the later stages of the Spanish 
Civil War. The result was that large 
segments of the masses began to 
identify Communism with anti-Fas- 
cism, and also became more suscep- 
tible to the Communist propaganda 
which proclaimed that all who were 
not Communists were Fascists. 

When Italy was liberated from the 
Fascists and Nazis, the Bolshevik ap- 
paratus, a shrewder enemy, invaded 
the Italian labor movement. Commu- 
nist cadres, many of them Moscow- 
trained, moved into key posts in the 
trade unions, cooperatives and other 
organizations. They did so with little 
effective opposition because of the 
material and psychological insecurity 
of the Italian people, prostrate after 
the violence, terrorism and corrup- 
tion of Fascism and two world wars. 
To unemployed workers, the Commu- 
nists said that Bolshevik member- 
ship alone could get them work and 
food: “A Communist party card 
means a bread card” was a popular 
slogan. Communist functionaries 
would visit the most despondent 
families, and tell them that working 
with the Communists would end their 
sufferings. Since at this time the 
Communists were members of the 
Italian Government, and could hand 
out many favors, the corruption went 
quite far, indeed. 

One should note, parenthetically, 
that the Communists took full advan- 
tage of, and tried to perpetuate, the 
psychological atmosphere of benevo- 
lent despotism generated by Fascist 
propaganda. The Communists quickly 
supplanted the stilled motifs of “Mus- 
solini knows everything,” “Mussolini 
will take care of everybody,” “Mus- 
solini is infallible,” with a new fetish- 
ism and superstition built around the 
magic figure of Stalin. 

With the improvement of Italy’s 
economic conditions, thanks to the 
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heroic efforts of the workers and to 
Marshall aid, much of the fear and 
superstition which led to psycholo- 
gical dependence on the Communists 
has passed. One great source of Com- 
munist prestige, however, remains— 
the fabulous sums of money from 
Moscow. If the Communists had to 
rely on their own resources, the 
political situation would be quite 
different. Those who have had any 
occasion to observe the titanic efforts 
of the Socialist party since 1947 un- 
derstand this particularly well. 

The Communists have twelve daily 
papers, the Socialists only one (and 
we do not know how long we will be 
able to keep even this one going). 
The Communists have more than 
3,000 officially registered fulltime 
party employes, the Socialists a few 
dozen. In addition, the Communists 
have thousands of spies, pretended 
“innocents,” “spontaneous” soapbox 
speakers, “men in the street,” and 
other paid apparatchiks. A recent 
survey shows that the Italian Com- 


‘munists operate more than forty peri- 


odicals, exclusive of newspapers and 
of the hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets and posters which they 
distribute. This survey shows that, in 
non-election periods, the Communists 
spend three billion lire (almost $5,- 
000,000) a month. Who can count 
their cars, loudspeakers, meeting 
halls? And who can even guess what 
is spent on underground activity and 
on bribery? 

Despite all this, Italy’s peasants 
and workers have begun to realize 
what Communism really means. The 
mood of the population is gradually 
changing. Certainly, the Italian 
people claim their right to live as 
human beings and to be treated as 
such. But they have less and less illu- 
sions about Soviet realities. To 
further break down these illusions, 
Italy needs more rapid economic re- 
covery, and needs it urgently. There 
must be radical and immediate agrar- 
ian reforms. Bold steps must be taken 
to drastically reduce unemployment. 
Housing conditions, especially in the 
South, must be greatly improved. The 


standard of living of the under. 
privileged must be greatly raised. 

All these are means for diminish- 
ing the dependence of Italian workers 
and peasants on the Communists and 
for rooting them out of key positions 
in political and labor organizations. 
As these reforms are put into prac- 
tice, Italy’s psychological security 
will increase proportionately. For the 
numerical strength of Communism 
does not in the least reflect the feel- 
ings of the Italian masses toward 
Soviet dictatorship; it is rather an 
index of the misery of vast sections 
of Italian workers and peasants. 

The same may be said about the 
various neo-Fascist trends discerned 
by many foreign observers. They, 
too, reflect a physical and psycholo- 
gical insecurity rather than a pre- 
dilection for totalitarian rule. Fas- 
cism, Nazism and Bolshevism are all 
products of specific economic and 
political situations. Two decades of 
Fascist rule in Italy, followed by the 
political and spiritual terrorism of 
rampant Communism, have created a 
feeling of desperation in wide circles, 
a desperation that grows out of eco- 
nomic and spiritual insecurity. 

The increase in reactionary votes 
and the continued Communist 
strength at the recent municipal elec- 
tions are signs that much remains to 
be done in Italy—and done quickly. 
The election totals reflect the feeling 
of many that any change will be for 
the better. If change for the better 
is brought about through the efforts 
of democratic leaders, the feeling will 
decline; neither the shade of Musso- 
lini nor the icons of Stalin have very 
much to do with it. As soon as the 
nightmare of need and _ insecurity 
ends, neither Fascism nor Bolshevism 
will be a great factor in Italy. The 
common sense and traditions of the 
Italian people, with its great love of 
liberty, offer a secure guarantee of 
that. But a belief that Kremlin 
agents represent the true feelings of 
the Italian workers and peasants— 
that “Communism” is “strong” in 
Italy—is only grist for the Commu- 
nist propaganda mill. 
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Names Are News 
in Stalinland 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


A. over Eastern Europe, place 


names have been changed to 
pay tribute to Communist leaders. 
In Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, there are 
Gottwaldtowns and Dmitrovgrads 
and towns named Stalin. Yet the men 
who live there, the men whose fathers 
and fathers’ fathers built those towns, 
still carry around the ancient names 
in their hearts. 

How long will those new names 
last? Less than two decades ago, the 
Ukrainian town of Elizavetgrad was 
renamed Zinovievsk. Heaven help the 
Soviet citizen who still recalls that 
name! Today its name is Kirovograd 
after the murdered Bolshevik, Kirov, 
to whose murder Zinoviev was forced 
to confess. 

And another Ukrainian town, 
Yenakievo, was rebaptized Rykovo 
after Politburo member Rykov, then 
rebaptized Yenakievo after Rykov 
fell from grace. So, in the Caucasian 
mountains, a little town named 
Batalpashinsk was renamed after 
Stalin’s crony, Sulimov. When Sul- 
imov was purged, it was named after 
the chief purger, Yezhov. When Ye- 
zhov was purged, all maps and all 
memories had to be changed once 
more. Now they are afraid to name 
it after a mortal, all too mortal Bol- 
shevik leader, so they have renamed 
it Cherkessk. Maybe this name will 
last. 
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There were once two Trotsks in the 
U.S.S.R., one being the former Tsar- 
ist residence of Gachina. When 
Trotsky was ousted, it became Kras- 
nogvardeisk (Red Guards Town), 
but now it is Gachina once more. 

And there is the mystery of the 
four towns named after Stalin’s 
crony, Orjonikidze, who died of a 
heart attack which, according to 
rumor, followed an angry argument 
with Stalin in the Politburo. Today 
none of the four towns, not even 
Vladikavkaz through which Orjon- 
ikidze, once stormed to invade the in- 
dependent Republic of Georgia, bears 
the name of Orjonikidze any more. 


NAME-GENOCIDE 


When the Volga Germans, the 
Crimean Tartars, the Chechens and 
the Ingush peoples were wiped out 
and deported, hundreds of place 
names expressing their ancient habi- 
tation of their homelands had to be 
changed so that their very memory 
should be wiped out from the mind 
of man. 

New names that have thus far 
proved safe are repeated endlessly in 
all the Soviet Republics. Which of 
them has not a Sovietskoye, or an 
Oktyabrskoye, or a Komsomolskoye, 
repeated everywhere with a monot- 
ony which ‘is characteristic of so 
many aspects of Soviet propaganda 
and Soviet life? 

When Kirov was assassinated in 
1934, and Stalin began the great 
hunt for scapegoats which in the end 
claimed the lives of thousands and 
tens of thousands of alleged assassins 


of Kirov, every republic and prov- 
ince hastened to proclaim its allegi- 
ance to the executioner by renaming 
one or more of its towns after Kirov. 
The latest Soviet Geography lists at 
least nineteen towns named after 
Kirov, including such variants as 
Kirovsky, Kirovabad and two Kir- 
ovskoyes. When you have figured out 
the difference between Kirovskoye 
and Kirovabad, then you will know 
what Stalin means when he says that 
“Soviet culture is national in form 
but socialist in content.” 

As long as Lenin lived, there was 
no Leningrad. But even as early as 
1939, the smallest Soviet pocket atlas 
showed a Stalingrad, a Stalinir, a 
Stalinabad, a Stalino in remote 
Kamchatka, a Stalino in the oblast 
(province) named Stalin, a Stalino 
in Turkmenia, a Stalino in the 
Fergansk oblast, a Stalino in the 
Donbas, a Stalinogorsk, a Stalinsk in 
Birobidjan, a Stalinsk in the Novosi- 
birsk region, a Stalinsky, a Stalinisi, 
an Ust Stalinsk, not to mention Stalin 
districts in, every city, Stalin fac- 
tories, Stalin streets, Stalin autos, 
Stalin tractors, Stalin locomotives, 
and, of course, a Stalin Peak 23,620. 
feet high, which is 238 feet higher 
than Lenin Peak. And on Elbruz in 
the Caucasus, a mere 18,480 feet 
above the level of the sea, there is a 
statue, bemoustached, ridiculous and 
fierce, and on its pedestal the words: 

“On the highest crest of Europe we 
have erected the bust of the greatest 
man of our time.” 

In all the subjugated lands, the 
ancient names vanish from the maps 
along with the ancient cultures and 
ancient freedoms. “Paper,” Joseph 
Stalin once wrote, “will put up with 
anything that is written on it.” But 
man’s memory is not paper on which 
one can write with a blood-dipped 
bayonet. Even now, in all these Stal- 
in cities and around the bases of 
these Stalin peaks, there are men who 
bear in their hearts the memory of 
the older names. And some day the 
stubborn memory of man will impose 
the ancient names on the paper maps 
once more. 








By James Rorty : 


THE COMING REVOLUTION 


The days of our dubious bleached white flour, from which precious wheat germ 


ONVERGING scientific and technical developments are 

likely to make 1952 the most revolutionary year in 
the history of the milling and baking industries—not 
even excepting the years, back in the 1870s, when our 
Northwestern millers set up the first steel roller mills in 
Minneapolis. 

Among the agitators who have contributed most to this 
imminent revolution are a Cornell professor of animal 
nutrition, an upstate New York home economist, a form- 
er Hearst executive turned miller, a Middle Western re- 
search chemist and food processor, and a former Air 
Force colonel. To these should be added the Cooperative 
League of the United States and two important recruits 
from industry’s side: a middle-sized Brooklyn baker and 
a big-time milling corporation. 

The effects of this revolution—unless it is aborted by 
counter-revolutionary forces, of which more later—will 
be: 

First, to provide the American people and the world 
with an unbleached white, or cream white, flour that con- 
tains all the mineral, vitamin and hormone values of the 
wheat germ, plus some determinable fraction of the outer 
layers of the wheat berry. 

This flour has extraordinary keeping qualities. Its 
availability, at a cost approximating the going price of 
ordinary white flour plus the extracted 2 per cent of 
germ, deprives the milling industry of its last excuse for 
using the dangerous, vitamin-destroying bleaches and 
conditioners that have cursed this industry and debased 
its principal product for the past half-century. None of 
these chemicals is necessary; all of them affect the nutri- 
tive value of the flour adversely; one of them, agene, was 
prohibited by Government order two years ago after it 
had been shown that agene-ized flour gave running fits 
to dogs; those now used have yet to be proved harmless 
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to human health by the animal and clinical tests which 
leading nutritionists insist are necessary to rule out the 
possibility of cumulative toxic effects. When first intro- 
duced about the turn of the century, flour bleaches were 
characterized as an economic fraud by the more rep- 
utable millers—they made it possible to sell second-grade 
flour for first-grade. Fifty years later, they are still an 
economic fraud as well as a needless health hazard. 

Second, to reverse the trend of per capita flour and 
bread consumption, which has drifted gradually down- 
ward for the past thirty years, thereby making our over- 
built milling industry one of the most distressful sectors 
of American business. 

Bread made from wheat-germ flour is white, or suffi- 
ciently so to satisfy the popular demand for whiteness in 
bread. But it is so much more flavorful then ordinary 
white bread that its general adoption may well make our 
staff of life again a nutritious and appetizing food in its 
own right, instead of a starchy and tasteless carrier for 
butter, oleomargarine, jam, and the countless synthetic 
ersatzes and adulterants turned out by the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries. 

Third, to make the pigs and cows move over and give 
human beings a greater share of the nutritionally prec- 
ious germ and “middlings” yielded by the milling process. 

At present, about 70 per cent by weight of our wheat 
harvest goes into human consumption in the form of 
white flour, white bread, rolls, cake, breakfast cereals, 
spaghetti, and so on. The other 30 per cent, which in- 
cludes the germ and most of the vitamin, mineral and 
hormone elements of the wheat berry, is fed to cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry and dogs. Use of wheat-germ flour 
in the standard commercial white loaf, which constitutes 
95 per cent of the bread now consumed in this country, 
would measurably improve the nutritional state of the 
American population, the amount of improvement de- 
pending upon the percentage of extraction. Claims for 
the wheat-germ milling process, which are supported by 
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iN BREAD. 


has been removed, may soon be over 


competent independent tests, are that it can be used 
to produce a non-rancidifying flour of any desired ex- 
traction, from 72-per-cent to 85-per-cent—the present 
British standard—up to 100-per-cent whole-wheat. 

Fourth, to make obsolete and eventually to supersede 
the white flour and white bread “enrichment” program 
adopted during World War II over the protests of the 
more disinterested and pressure-free nutritionists, and 
since then legislated by 26 states over their continuing 
protests. 

The objections of the nutritionists have been heavily 
reinforced by those of the dairy industry. Both groups 
have contended, with reason, that the principal effects of 
the “enrichment” program were to officially glamorize a 
debased product without accomplishing anything except 
minor and largely theoretical improvement of the nutri- 
tional state of the population; to set official precedent for 
the disastrous “take and put” policy that has enabled 
food processors to exploit the fortification of their 
products with synthetic vitamins while doing little or 
nothing to develop processing techniques designed to pre- 
serve the natural nutrient value. Thus the manufacturers 
of synthetic vitamins have been truly enriched at the 
expense of the consumers and the farmers. Even if a 
practicable process for milling wheat-germ flour had 
not been available in 1940, as apparently it was, both 
farmers and consumers would have been better off if 
Government and industry had adopted, instead of the 
advertising-dictated “enrichment” program, the simple 
and obvious method of improving white bread by adding 
known and labeled quantities of milk solids, wheat germ, 
soy flour and food yeast to the bread-mix. 

Fifth, to smoke out our industry-pressured Food and 
Drug Administration. 

The agency has announced tentative “standards of 
identity” for white bread and enriched white bread, the 
effect of which would be to freeze the quality of white 
bread at its present debased level, to put pressure-dictated 
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NAME-BRAND BREADS: HEALTHY COMPETITION AHEAD 


ceilings on its content of wheat-germ and soy flour, and 
to prohibit the sale in interstate commerce, as white 
bread, of loaves containing nutritionally adequate 
amounts of these valuable ingredients. 

In its report issued last August, the Delaney Com- 
mittee investigating chemicals in food, insecticides and 
fertilizers remarked: “Certainly in such an important 
matter as bread standard hearings, maximum limits 
should not be placed on the quality of bread.” The Com- 
mittee also recommended that the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act be amended to ban the addition of non-nutri- 
tive elements to bread or other food products unless their 
addition shall serve some useful purpose to the consumer 
and first be certified by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to be non-injurious; that consideration be given to 
an amendment requiring a minimum fat content for 
bread, and that bread and rolls be labeled with the 
quantities of the ingredients they contain. The Com- 
mittee also recommended a Congressional investigation 
of the Food and Drug Act and its administration, and a 
Justice Department probe of possible illegal price agree- 
ments among bakers in interstate commerce. 

We come now to the authors of the imminent revolu- 
tion in bread-making. Let us start with the former Hearst 
executive, whose name is Dan H. Brown. 

Brown has developed a wheat-germ process which is 
patented in the U.S. and twenty-four foreign countries, 
with patents pending in eleven others. Scientific tests pro- 
vide impressive verification of the claims he makes for 
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BREAD CONTINUED 


his process, which was operated successfully as far back 
as 1937. 

The essential difference between the Brown process and 
the ordinary milling process is that the temperature of 
the flour and the rollers is held below 90°F. This causes 
the germ to be splintered, powdered and carried along 
the mill stream, instead of being flattened by the heat 
and pressure and removed by the bolting cloths. 

Minor adaptations and installations will enable any 
standard steel roller mill to produce wheat-germ flour, 
according to Brown, and he believes that the process can 
be applied with equal success to other grains. Licensees 
are asked to pay five cents per hundredweight of flour 
milled. Foreign patents are offered for sale outright at a 
million dollars for every ten million of population. 40 
per cent of the income from patents is assigned to the 
Daniel T. Hedges Foundation, named for Brown’s grand- 
father, an Iowa baker who spent a small fortune in a 
vain attempt to develop a successful process for milling 
wheat-germ flour. (This, incidentally, explains the ex- 
Hearst executive’s obsession with the problem. In 1934, 
he acquired an option on an earlier patent which he 
abandoned as a result of subsequent experiments and his 
successful operation of a pilot mill at Morris, Illinois, 
during the later thirties.) 

Five beneficiaries share together the 40 per cent in- 
come from patents, assigned by Brown to the Daniel T. 
Hedges Foundation. They are the American Legion, the 
4-H Club, the Catholic Church (Brown is an Episcopal- 
ian), the Shrine Hospitals, and the Executive Council 
of the Psi Upsilon fraternity (of which Brown is a mem- 
ber). 

The fact that, directly or indirectly, all these organ- 
izations wield substantial political and economic influence 
need not be regarded as wholly coincidental. Realizing 
that the milling and baking industries have important 
vested interests in their existing processes and products, 
Brown has thoughtfully aligned a well-chosen group of 
vested interests on his side. 

He will need all this and more, for the milling in- 
dustry would prefer not to abandon its present practices, 
to make expensive technical changes, and to pay royalties 
—even to such worthy organizations as those mentioned. 
In fact, the industry has been earnestly exercising this 
negative preference ever since Mr. Brown and his process 
appeared on the horizon. 

Yet, as far back as April 1943, a convention of op- 
erative millers and cereal chemists at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, heard reports of rat-feeding tests showing that wheat- 
germ flour milled by the Brown process produced better 
growth than enriched white flour. And during the late 
Thirties the formidable Dr. Anton J. Carlson, emeritus 
professor of physiology at the University of Chicago, had 
verified Brown’s claims experimentally, both with respect 
to the nutritional content of wheat-germ flour produced 
by his process and with respect to its keeping quali- 


ties. In 1949, Dr. Carlson wrote the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that “this milling process has great health value 
for the people of the United States, and, more than that, 
for the people of the world.” 

The other actors in the drama may be sketched more 
briefly. The professor of animal nutrition is, of course, 
Dr. Clive M. McCay, who developed the Triple Rich for- 
mula (2 per cent wheat-germ, 6 per cent high-fat soy 
flour, and 8 per cent milk solids) in the Triple Rich 
white bread now used in New York State mental hos- 
pitals, the school-lunch program of New York, Baltimore 
and other cities, as well as by an increasing number of 
cooperative and commercial bakers. 

Dr. McCay’s pioneering activities were greatly aided 
by Miss Katharine Flack, the upstate New York home 
economist and nutritionist for the mental institutions, 
and by Dr. Harvey Allen, the ex-Air Force officer who 
is now director of the New York City school-lunch system. 

A cooperative supermarket in Ithaca, N. Y., pioneered 
the introduction of Triple Rich, and the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. has fostered its adoption by co- 
operative stores from coast to coast. Recently, Jerry 
Voorhis, Secretary of the League, testified effectively be- 
fore the Delaney Committee, and the League’s Washing- 
ton office has fought a running battle with the Food and 
Drug Administration to prevent it from banning Triple 
Rich from interstate commerce. 

The big-time milling corporation is the Commander- 
Larrabee Co., which produces a white flour to which stabil- 
ized wheat-germ is restored in approximately the amount 
(2 per cent) originally present in the wheat berry. This 
company is now preparing to market the Triple Rich 
formula ready-mixed for use by housewives and small 
bakers—in defiance of Food and Drug’s threatened ban. 

The success of the Triple Rich formula provides a 
ready-made market both for Commander-Larrabee and 
for the millers who adopt the Brown process. To the de- 
gree that the products are comparable, the consumer will 
benefit by the competition of the two processes. 

The Brooklyn baker referred to is the Messing Baker- 
ies. Recently, this company crashed the general consumer 
market in the New York metropolitan area with its 
“Cornell” white bread, which is Triple Rich under an- 
other name. The Messing Company has also emulated the 
co-ops by adopting the revolutionary—for the industry— 
policy of open-formula labeling: The ingredients of their 
product, their quantities, are clearly printed on the 
wrapper. 

To the foregoing roster of disturbers of the industry’s 
status quo must be added the Middle Western chemist and 
food processor already mentioned—Ezra Levin, a former 
professor at Michigan State and now president of the 
Viobin Corporation of Monticello, Illinois, which is the 
largest American manufacturer of wheat-germ oil. Mr. 
Levin belongs in the picture because his research find- 
ings, published in the September 1951 issue of Endocrin- 
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ology and the October 1951 issue of the Journal of Nutri- 
tion, have established for the first time the presence in 
wheat-germ oil of androgens and estrogens—the male 
and female sex hormones—and of gonadotrophins, the 
pituitary hormone that stimulates the sex hormones. 

Levin’s findings provide an added motivation for ask- 
ing the pigs and the cows to move over and give human 
beings a larger share of the cereal germs, since they are 
known to contain, when fresh, not only a high concen- 
tration of the vitamin B complex but important hormone 
values as well. Whether or not these values can survive 
the baking process is yet to be determined; if not, there 
are other ways in which they can be incorporated in the 
diet. The importance of their role is suggested by the 
findings of Drs. Silbernagel and Patterson, two Colum- 
bus, Ohio, obstetricians who reported in the June 1951 
issue of the Ohio Medical Journal that their treatment of 
pregnant women with wheat-germ oil concentrate reduced 
the incidence of miscarriage from 15 per cent—the na- 
tional average—to 3.7 per cent. 

In the interest of realism, it should perhaps be re- 
marked that this account suggests the existence in the 
milling and baking industries of a revolutionary situa- 
tion, rather than a revolution in progress. Whether or not 
an actual revolution develops, and triumphs, depends less 
on the functional facts of science and technology than 
on the balance of power of the vested interests involved. 
The strategic points are two critical freedoms: those of 
the press, and of the scientists. How long will the milling- 
baking-chemical industry axis be able to continue its ten- 
year de facto censorship of our advertising-supported 
press? How long will the scientists of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council tolerate 
without public protest their humiliating and stultifying 
financial dependence upon food processors and upon the 
foundations these food processors support? 


Both questions are posed sharply by an appalling 
article with the sanctimonious title, “Don’t Fall for Food 
Fads,” which appeared in the December issue of the 
Woman’s Home Companion and was previewed in a page 
advertisement of the magazine in the New York Times 
on November 26. 

Mass magazines are certainly serving neither their 
own interests nor those of their readers when distinction 
between their editorial and advertising pages begins to 
blur, and their pages are haunted by monstrosities like 
this one. The article is by an obscure writer named 
Arthur D. Morse. It is prefaced by a “Special to 
Companion readers,” signed by Charles W. Crawford, 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Both the “special” and the article are flagrant examples 
of propaganda by misrepresentation, by omission, and 
by the peddling of false amalgams and profit-motivated 
half-truths. The appearance of this article in the Com- 
panion and its endorsement by Mr. Morse’s bureau- 
cratic ally, emphasizes the need for the full-scale Con- 
gressional investigation of the Food and Drug Law and 
its administration which has been recommended by the 
Delaney Committee. Such an investigation would seek 
answers to these questions: 

Was the motivation of Mr. Morse’s article and Mr. 
Crawford’s endorsement really the defense of the public 
against “food faddists’? Or was it that of smearing 
reputable scientists and discrediting food supplements 
of recognized value (wheat germ, dry skim milk, yeast) ? 
Specifically, was it that of defending vested commercial 
interests, namely, the interests of the milling, baking 
and chemical industries in the continuation and extension 
of our dubious, inadequate and obsolete flour and bread 
“enrichment” program? 

In a later article, the writer will discuss these questions 
in detail. 





OPEN DOOR POLICY 


President Leaves Door Open For Support of Eisenhower.— 
Newspaper headline. 


The door is open, 
Though just a crack, 

And someone is hopin’ 
Ike will be back. 


The door swings ghostly, 
Well oiled with fats, 

And through it pass mostly 
Good Democrats. 


The door, in the showdown, 
Is lacking a lock. ... 

For more of the lowdown 
Ask Arthur Krock. 


THE UNINTERESTED VOTER 


“In order for the Republicans to win,” said Senator Taft, “we 
must get the uninterested voter.”—News item. 


The uninterested voter 

Who is neither flesh nor fowl 
Is the fellow we are after, 

Says he, wise as any owl. 


Yes, the one without convictions 
Who is mainly in a mist 

Is the person he is seeking, 
He confesses, to enlist. 


The uninterested voter 
He must have if he’s to win— 
And Bob Taft’s the boy for being 
Uninterested in. 


—Richard Armour 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


HE NAME of Andrei Gromyko 

has never been associated with a 
sense of humor, certainly not while 
he was grimly intoning the numer- 
ous Soviet “Noes” and vetoes in the 
UN. But his latest diplomatic com- 
munication, solemnly accusing the 
United States of violating the 1933 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement, is cal- 
culated to provoke even louder bursts 
of laughter than the one Vishinsky 
said he released after reading the 
Western arms-limitation plan. 

In 1933, the U.S. and the Soviet 
regime undertook (to summarize a 
very involved stipulation) to pre- 
vent the activity on their territories 
‘of any organization or group aiming 
at the overthrow of the other govern- 
ment. If words had any meaning, this 
obligated the Soviet regime to sup- 
press the activity of the Communist 
International on Soviet soil. 

But the Comintern continued to 
function officially for ten more years, 
and its formal dissolution in 1943 
altered nothing in the fifth-column 
status of Communist parties outside 
Russia. 

When a government invokes an 
agreement which it has been sys- 
tematically breaking from the mo- 
ment when it was signed, it is rare 
cynicism. What set Gromyko off was 
a $100-million appropriation in the 
Mutual Security Act, designed, ac- 
cording to its sponsor, Representa- 
tive Charles Kersten (R.-Wis.), to 
aid underground liberation move- 
ments in Communist-ruled countries. 

‘It is expected that Gromyko’s note 
will meet a swift, flat and uncom- 
promising rejection. But it would be 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Stalin's Word 
ls Worthless 


preferable if the rejection were 
written by a leading State Department 
humorist. The persistent violation of 
the agreement by the Communists 
offers a fine opportunity for satire. 

The whole incident may be of gen- 
uine service if it stimulates some vig- 
orous rethinking of the American 
position in regard to undertaking 
mutual commitments with the Krem- 
lin dictatorship. It has long been a 
pet assumption of some well-meaning 
but naive persons that when Stalin 
is induced to sign some declaration 
of noble ends and desirable objec- 
tives, it is a great victory for inter- 
national peace. 

One experience after another 
proves that this is a profoundly mis- 
taken idea. Stalin did adhere to the 
Atlantic Charter on several occasions. 
Has this been of the slightest benefit 
to the peoples of the Baltic, Polish, 
Rumanian and German territories 
which have been annexed in clear 
violation of the self-determination 
clauses of the Charter? 

What about the Yalta pledges of 
“free and unfettered elections” in 
Poland and democratic methods to be 
employed in liberated and former 
German satellite countries? What 
about the Potsdam assurances that 
democratic parties would be encour- 
aged in Germany and that Germany 
would be treated as an economic 
unit? 

With monotonous regularity, Stal- 
in’s word has been proved worthless. 
Not one Soviet assurance has been 
of the slightest value in preserving 
a shred of civil liberties in countries 
brought under Soviet control or in 


stopping the march of Communist 
conspiratorial subversion in countries 
which are still free. 

Under these circumstances, it 
seems shortsighted, if not suicidal, to 
expect any benefit from new confer. 
ences of Western leaders with Stalin, 
presumably to be followed by new 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agree. 
ments, which will tie the hands of the 
Western powers and leave Soviet 
hands completely free for future mis. 
chief. What is wanted is not more, 
but fewer, formal agreements with 
the Soviet regime—at least until 
that regime has given some tangible, 
concrete evidence of willingness and 
ability to keep its pledged word. 

A proper reaction to Gromyko’s in- 
solent note would be a formal Amer- 
ican declaration that the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreement has long been 
rendered invalid by systematic breach 
of its provisions on the Soviet side. 
It would be a happy day for free 
people outside the Iron Curtain and 
for people who want to be free be- 
hind the Iron Curtain if the Amer- 
ican Congress, by overwhelming 
vote, proclaimed the Yalta and Pots- 
dam agreements null and void. 

It would be a welcome sign of 
courage, logic and common sense in 
London and Paris if the British and 
French Governments repudiated the 
alliances with the Soviet Union con- 
cluded during the war years. These 
alliances are a grotesque anomaly 
in this age of the Atlantic Pact, the 
military bloc of Iron Curtain states 
and the war in Korea. 

There is now abundant proof that 
it is not only futile, but definitely 
harmful, to enter into binding agree- 
ments with a regime whose bad faith 
has become a byword. Such agree- 
ments are of no practical value and 
penalize the more scrupulous _part- 
ner. Again and again, the lesson has 
been driven home that the free na- 
tions cannot afford to tie their hands 
in the face of an adversary who will 
never be restrained in the slightest 
degree by anything so immaterial— 
in his scale of values—as a verbal or 
paper promise. 
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CHINESE TRAGEDY  cossscro 


All this is correct and convincing. 
But if it is, why was the inability 
of the Communist party to overthrow 
the Kuomintang and to take power 
in China in 1927 a tragedy? At the 
high tide of the revolutionary wave, 
the Chinese Communist party had 
60,000 members. These 60,000 were, 
as every page of the book proves, 
obedient instruments of Moscow. Al- 
though Moscow-dictated policies were 
absurd and suicidal, although they 
clashed with the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ interests at every step, although 
the Communists were riding a great 
revolutionary wave, the party was 
never swept by popular pressure, it 
never revolted against Moscow, there 
was not even an opposition to speak 
of. 

Suppose the Stalinist leadership 
had not committed its terrible blund- 
ers? Subsequent developments have 
shown that, in many cases, Kremlin 
fifth columns were able to infiltrate 
popular movements without losing 
their cohesion and discipline and 
without being fooled by temporary 
allies, that they were often able to 
dominate a movement and to expel 
its former leaders instead of being 
expelled by them. Stalin once said 
that the Kuomintang leaders had to 
be squeezed like lemons and thrown 
away. He did not succeed in doing 
so in 1927 because of his blunders. 
But what if he had? If the Chinese 
Communist party had been able to 
ride to power in 1927, it evidently 
would have tried to establish in 
China a Moscow-style dictatorship, 
headed by a small, disciplined minor- 
ity which would manipulate popular 
movements with the aim of securing 
a centralized bureaucratic regime. 

Isaacs thinks, although he does 
not seem to be quite sure, that a 
Communist victory in China might, 
through its repercussions, have 
helped to re-establish a “democratic” 
and “socialist” society in Russia. This 
again is an echo of the thesis of 
the Trotskyist Opposition. 

The leaders of this Opposition be- 
lieved that the Stalinist “degenera- 
tion” of the Russian party and state 


was primarily due to the isolation 
of Russia, to the exhaustion of the 
working class, whose passivity al- 
lowed the Stalinist bureaucracy to 
take the reins of proletarian power, 
and to prepare, by its vacillating 
policies, a capitulation to world capi- 
talism. They did not understand that 
the proletariat was passive because 
it was oppressed by bureaucracy, and 
that the bureaucracy, far from help- 
lessly vacillating between the working 
class and the bourgeoisie, far from 
capitulating, developed into a ruling 
class which exterminated the free 
market in Russia, enslaved the work- 
ing population in a new, totalitarian 
way, and was preparing to reappear 


-on the world scene as a competitor 


for world power. A victory of the 
Communist party in China, had it 
been possible in 1927, would have 
strengthened, not weakened, the grip 
of the Kremlin on the Russian masses 
—as it certainly did when it finally 
came in 1950. 

But wouldn’t the “policy of mass 
action” have transformed the Chinese 
Communist party into a different, 
more democratic, more independent 
movement? Not necessarily. It is 
a deceptive, although pleasant, super- 
stition that the mere presence of 
masses in motion makes an organiza- 
tion, eo ipso, democratic and progres- 
sive. After all, the French and Italian 
Communist parties of today are also 
mass organizations; they certainly 
have conducted a series of mass strike 
and sabotage actions. Still, they re- 
main totalitarian tools of the Krem- 
lin, even though the cultural level and 
experience of their militants is -far 
superior to that of Chinese coolies 
or sharecroppers. And although the 
Chinese Communist movement of the 
Forties certainly mobilized masses for 
action, it nevertheless resulted in a 
bureaucratic dictatorship. More than 
masses in motion is needed to consti- 
tute a democratic movement: a demo- 
cratic program, democratic methods 
of struggle and a democratic organ- 
ization. The Chinese Communist 
party of the Twenties had none of 
these. 


Therefore, the tragedy of the Chin. 
ese Revolution was not that the Com. 
munist party, already an obedient 
tool of Moscow to the point of virtual 
suicide, did not seize power in 1927, 
The tragedy was, in my opinion, that 
the democratic forces of China were 
not able to organize and consolidate 
themselves outside of and against the 
Communist party. 

This tragedy repeated itself in 
1944-1950. Without doubt, Western 
policies bear, as Isaacs suggests, a 
great measure of responsibility, 
though I have to disagree about 
where to look for the errors. It seems 
to me that the most catastrophic pol- 
icy was the Marshall attempt to force 
Chiang Kai-shek into a coalition with 
the Communists. At that time, it was 
amply evident from many similar ex- 
periences that such a coalition could 
mean only Communist infiltration 
and preparation for full Communist 
domination. Instead, American 
policy should have developed strong 
and public pressure for social and 
administrative reforms and especially 
a radical land reform, in order to 
defend China against Communist ag- 
gression and domination. Such a 
policy could have helped develop sub- 
stantial democratic forces in postwar 
China. 

Was it impossible? Could it have 
been expected from “Western capital- 
ists”? Many things considered impos- 
sible by those who think in rigid 
terms of predetermined class actions 
have happened in our time, among 
them the achievement of Indian in- 
dependence without bloody revolu- 
tion, or the rather decent agrarian 
reform introduced in Japan by a 
military governor of American capi- 
talism. Between the elemental, blind 
forces of short-sighted class interest, 
there is still room for rational policies 
and decisions. The fact that the 
hopes for future world growth on a 
humanly tolerable basis, for Asia as 
well as for other continents, still lie 
with the Western world, is perhaps 
not as paradoxical as Isaacs seems 
to suggest in one of the final para- 
graphs of his book. 
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A Flouting of Liberal Gods 


Liberties of the Mind. 
By Charles Morgan. 
Macmillan. 252 pp. $2.75. 


EVEN THE READER sensitive to the 
beauties of Charles Morgan’s style 
might easily make the mistake of 
completely rejecting this “liberal” 
book, for Morgan refuses even to pay 
lip-service to many of the more lib- 
eral gods, and at times seems to go 
out of his way to flout them. He 
warns us that Labor and its policies 
are a threat to English liberties. He 
proposes quite seriously that “the 
predicament of the Western world 

. . is not as a whole to be account- 
ed for by mistakes of policy” but by 
the workings of a “Force of Evil.” 
He makes outmoded pleas for popu- 
lar but lost “conservative” causes: 

“Either there is an immortal 
part of us or there is not. If there 
is not, then all argument above 
the level of comfort and expedi- 
ency is vain, and we are to think 

of our lives as we should of a 

month’s stay in a boarding-house 

if we had no remembrance of any 
existence before our coming to it 
or hope of going beyond it. In 
those conditions . . . we should 
not be concerned with the con- 
tinuity or growth of our own or 
of our neighbors’ selves. If, on the 
contrary, there is an immortal 
part of us, called the spirit, whose 
lodging-place is in our minds, it is 
our primary concern that our 
minds be not corrupted or dis- 


abled.” 

But anyone who allows these and 
the many other annoyances, serious 
and trivial, to drive him away from 
a full consideration of this book will 
do so to his own loss. With all the 
nonsense and prejudice, we are given 
a good half-dozen essays which are 
as stimulating as anything we have 
had in a long time on the subject of 
freedom of thought and expression. 
For example, the introductory essay, 
which contains the logical atrocity 
quoted above, contains at the same 
time, as its chief point, a convincing 
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warning that we are losing a 
“liberty” not provided in constitu- 
tions and bills of rights: the freedom 
from thought control. In modern 
totalitarian methods as in modern 
mass pressures, in “power thinking” 
and in “numerical thinking,” Mor- 
gan finds a new concept, 

“the concept of a power to dis- 

possess men of their minds, their 

wills, and even their individual- 
ities, so that, by the application 

to John of a scientific process .. . 

John may not only be persuaded 

to agree with Joe or to obey him, 

but may be so changed that he is 
no longer psychologically John 
but is only the bodily husk of 

John into which an alien psychol- 

ogy has been injected at Joe’s dis- 

cretion.” 

The scientific and political tech- 
niques required for this transforma- 
tion are now, or will soon be, avail- 
able, and indeed seem in some in- 
stances—for example, the Soviet 
trials—to have been used already. 

The chief virtue of the book is 
not, however, in this point, which is 
merely a new way of stating what 
many others have said, nor in the 
many other sound and _ valuable 
points to be found in even the least 
promising of the essays. Rather it 
lies in the breadth of insight and 
intelligence with which Morgan, de- 
spite his blind spots, is able to ex- 
plore his main point through a wide 
variety of subjects and authors. In 
this sense, the very disunity of the 
book—and it is a mere assemblage 
with no convincing overall cohesion 
—becomes a virtue. What he has to 
say about Montesquieu and the Brit- 
ish constitution, about the artist in 
the community and problems of cen- 
sorship, about the contrast between 
medieval and modern despair, about 
Victorians and moderns, about ro- 
manticism and classicism—what he 


has to say about the twenty subjects 
dealt with squarely or merely mulled 
over in this book is always interest- 
ing, and it almost always succeeds in 
expanding the reader’s point of view, 
whether he be liberal or conservative. 

Perhaps the best example of the 
book’s value to the reader who or- 
dinarily takes his liberal doctrine 
straight is Morgan’s treatment of 
classicism, and particularly of Marit- 
ain. No one who reads these chapters 
with any care can help feeling greater 
tolerance, if not respect, not only for 
Maritain, but also for many like him, 
ancient and modern, who oppose our 
prevailing philosophies of pragmat- 
ism and positivism; no longer can 
the epithets “reactionary,” “Scholas- 
tic,’ ‘“Neo-Thomist” or “Aristotel- 
ian” be employed with quite the same 
assurance that they have disposed of 
any possible relevance of these 
thinkers to our “modern” views. It 
is in this sense that Morgan’s book 
as a whole is a genuinely “liberal” or 
liberating book. Though many of his 
doctrines are certainly outmoded or 
inconsistent, and some of them are 
downright exasperating, and though 
he can show himself on occasion 
guilty of intolerance, his mode of 
thought breaks down barriers, recog- 
nizes and demonstrates intellectual 
and political virtues in out-of-the-way 
places, and shows us how easy it is 
to overlook intellectual and political 
dangers in our own mental back- 
yards. 

In short, though one may wish 
with all one’s heart that this could 
have been another, better book, it is 
a book which contains at least one 
hundred and fifty pages of good 
strong meat which no one can afford 
to reject untasted. Compared with 
what is given us by most writers 
these days, that is a great deal. 
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No Time for Poetry? 


By John Unterecker 


Department of English, 
City College of N. Y. 


THIS IS NO TIME for poetry, and 
no one knows that better than the 
poet. 

“. . . pawed-at and gossipped-over 

By the promiscuous crowd, 

Concocted by editors 

Into spells to befuddle the crowd, 

All words like peace and love, 

All sane affirmative speech, 

Have been soiled, profaned, de- 

based 

To a horrid mechanical screech. . .” 

These lines are from the dedication 
of W. H. Auden’s new book, Nones'; 
but the idea they develop is picked 
up in the poems of one poet after 
another; the ugly chaotic world in 
which we live corrupts or destroys 
the artist and his art. “In the modern 
world,” Delmore Schwartz says, 
“poetry is alienated.” Stephen Spend- 
er says the poet’s potential audience 
is divided into two camps, each hos- 
tile—one made up of those who find 
poetry trivial in the face of the great 
public catastrophe which constantly 
threatens us; and the other made up 
of those who, adopting the “man- 
agerial view of society,” feel that 
“poetry, although it may be toler- 
ated, is on the whole subversive.” 

Not only is the audience hostile to 
his poetry, but the poet is faced with 
a steadily shrinking market. The 
little magazines, his most likely pub- 
lishers, find their circulation steadily 
declining. Book publishers know they 
cannot expect to make money on 
poetry. Less than a dozen volumes 


1. W. H. Auden, Nones, Random House, 81 pp., 
2.50. 
2. Randall Jarrell, Seven League Crutches, Har- 
court Brace, 94 pp, $2.75. 

3. Robert Lowell, The Mills of the Kavanaughs, 
Harcourt Brace, 55 pp., $2.50. 

4. William Carlos Williams, Paterson, New Direc- 
tions, $1.50. 

5. Richard Eberhart, Selected Poems, Oxford, 84 
pp., $2.50. 

6. Wallace Stevens, The Necessary Angel, Knopf, 
176 pp., $3.00. 
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of major interest appeared in the last 
year, and four of these were com- 
posed of selections from previously 
published books. 

All of this, of course, is not news. 
But it is only in the last few years, 
I think, that it has become a major 
theme in the poetry itself. Open any 
of the little magazines at random and 
chances are excellent that the poem 
you strike will have as its subject 
matter either death or the sad state 
of poetry. Randall Jarrell’s fine new 
collection, Seven League Crutches,’ 
provides a first-rate example. The 
opening lines of “A Conversation 
with the Devil” tie the two themes 


neatly together: 


“Indulgent, or candid, or uncom- 
mon reader 
—Ilve some: a wife, a nun, a ghost 


or two— 

If I write for anyone, I wrote for 
you; 

So whisper, when I die, We was 
too few; 


Write over me (if you can write; 
I hardly knew) 
That 1—that 1—but anything will 
do, 

I'm satisfied... . And yet— 
and yet, you were too few.” 
One of the reasons for the readers’ 
being too few can be found in the 
language of the poetry itself. With 
the possible exception of the meta- 
physical poets of seventeenth-century 
England, no poets have ever demand- 
ed such careful attention. The poetry 
is difficult. Not only is the language 
composed of rare words, but they are 
assembled in a strange syntax, a syn- 
tax not readily available to the casual 
reader. The poem must be translated. 
There are good reasons for the difh- 
culty of modern poetry—and in a 
sense all poetry is difficult—but the 


obscurity of the modern poet is 
bound to make his verse unintelli- 
gible to the reader brought up on 
tabloids and comic books. 

Of the books by difficult poets pub- 
lished this year, certainly Robert Low. 
ell’s The Mills of the Kavanaughs* 
is by far the most impressive. The 
poems, largely long narratives, have 
been so tightly organized as to give 
the impact of lyrics. As a matter of 
fact, the essential integration of the 
poems prevents any sample lines or 
even extended passages from demon- 
strating the excellence of this poetry. 

Randall Jarrell, on the other hand, 
produces poetry which is difficult not 
because of the density of his lan- 
guage or the integration of his poems, 
but rather because of their often 
fragmentary structure. Many of the 
poems in his fine new collection, 
Seven League Crutches, achieve their 
effects through a kind of halting line 
—an imitation of the phrases of 
casual speech—in which ideas are 
suggested, abandoned, caught up 
again, and again abandoned. The 
poem becomes a sum of indirections, 
all tentative, yet, at the end, almost 
coherent. This is a passage from “A 
Rapsody on Irish Themes”: 

“__She speaks, smiling, of some- 

one ‘who felt at home 

In whatever was least like home, 


and fell in love 
With the world for not being 
America’ — 
Old Sibyl! 
It’s your last leaf. . . . Still, play it: 
it is so; 


I’m from nowhere, I’m Nobody. 
But if I’m to be reminded 
By any nobody— 
Ireland, I’ve seen your cheeks 
The red of dawn: 
The capillaries are broken. 
Long ago, the sun set. These are 
the Western Isles. 
—And, waking, I saw on the 
Irish Sea 
Orion, his girdle a cinch, and him- 
self a hunter, 
An Irish hunter . . . 
that is to say, a horse.” 
Not all of Jarrell’s poetry is or- 
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ganized in such a loose plan. His 
most effective poems are warm-heart- 
ed and almost direct. The tender 
poetry of “Girl in a Library” or the 
rich, formal verse of “The Sleeping 
Beauty: Variation of the Prince” 
show us a major poet at work. “The 
Sleeping Beauty” is worth quoting 
—at least in part—if only to demon- 
strate Jarrell’s ability to treat a 
potentially sentimental theme with 
accurate, precise and beautiful dic- 
tion. These are the second and third 
stanzas: 

“Children play inside: the dirty 

hand 

Of the little mother, and inch from 

the child 

That has worn out, burst, and 

blown away, 

Uncurling to it—does not uncurl. 

The bloom on the nap of their 

world 

Is set with thousands of dawns of 

dew. 

But at last, at the center of all 

the webs 

Of the realm established in your 

blood, 

I find you; and—look!—the drop 

of blood 

Is there still, under the dust of 

your finger: 

I force it, slowly, down from your 

finger 

And it falls and rolls away, as it 

should.” 

This kind of poetry—in contrast to 
that of Lowell—seems deceptively 
simple; but the poem is quite as 
closely knit, held together by a series 
of red and gray images which tie to- 
gether the false-death (life in death) 
theme of the poem. 

Jarrell’s verse, typical of the best 
work being produced, is in its own 
right excellent, but certainly there 
was other good work. William Carlos 
Williams published the complete 
edition of Paterson,‘ the most impres- 
sive long poem of this period; Rich- 
ard Eberhart was represented by a 
volume of sharp and genuinely pas- 
sionate Selected Poems,> unique in 
their combination of metaphysical 
mannerisms and the plain statement 
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of poets like Wallace Stevens; Stevens 
himself published a volume of essays, 
The Necessary Angel,® which may well 
become a basic text of modern criti- 
cism. 

There were also a group of excel- 
lent young poets publishing in the 
little magazines and quarterlies. Most 
impressive among them, I thought, 
were David Wagoner, James Merrill, 
W. S. Merwin and Anthony Hecht. 
Wagoner, especially, seems to me to 
have that control of image and idea 
which is the sign of a first-rate talent. 
This is the beginning of his poem, 
“Total Eclipse,” which was published 
in the fall issue of Sewanee Review: 

“By the reservoir, the people stare 

Through smoked glass, held up 

Like charms against the eaten sun, 

Feeling themselves eclipsed 

In each iris by the moon of time 


That lags them into dusk where 

none 

May see... .” 

The poets write about death and 
isolation in a time which is certainly 
no time for poetry. But then no time 
ever was a time for poetry. And 
poetry, in our time, must and will 
be made. The job of the poet—as it 
has always been—is that of imposing 
form on the chaos of experience. In 
the construction of his poem, work- 
ing with materials as imprecise as 
our language and our lives, he gives 
us an insight into the order of the 
mind; he allows us, in his structure 
of interrelated ideas and images, to 
rediscover ourselves in his three- 
dimensional geometry of words. He 
allows us to discover, in disordered 
time, a shape and a pattern of sense. 
For this, we need him always. 





Under the Soviet Steamroller 


By the Waters of the Danube. 
By Alexandra Orme. 
Duell, Sloan. 360 pp. $3.50. 


IN THIS CONTINUATION of the saga 
of life under the Soviets, Alexandra 
Orme applies again what could be 
called the “Soldier Schweik” veneer, 
which led reviewers to believe that 
her first book, Comes the Comrade, 
was perfectly delightful. This ap- 
proach, a seemingly aloof and sophis- 
ticated way of telling her story, lures 
people to read her story at a time 
when the market is supposedly glutted 
with anti-Soviet literature. 

I find her books—and especially 
her second one—written with blood 
and tears, a feeling for people and a 
knowledge of a world we know little 
about. Again we see what happens 
when the Soviets “free” a country 
and its people; how with an uncanny 
talent and a sure hand for overall 
organization they manage in rapid 
speed to reduce the living standard 
to their own; how depravity, deso- 
lation, horror, tragedy set in at once. 
Tradition or national peculiarities 
never seem a deterrent. The steam- 


Reviewed by 
Hede Massing 


roller equalizes everybody, every- 
thing, everywhere. Pimping, stealing, 
black-marketeering, whoring, venere- 
al diseases, lice, and no bed to sleep 
in alone, become a mode of life, a 
topic of more or less polite conversa- 
tion—nothing to brag about, but 
nothing to be disturbed about. One 
must live. And how can one, if his 
daughter is not a prostitute or his 
son a smuggler? 

A great deal is imbedded in the 
pages of By the Waters of the Danube 
—a Weltanschauung that one can 
share in part, an old-world, philo- 
sophical approach to life that makes 
one nostalgic. There is also a some- 
what ambiguous political doctrine 
which might well be merely con- 
fusion—the kind of confusion that 
befalls a people occupied by the 
Nazis and freed by the Soviets. Noth- 
ing is left but resignation and be- 
wilderment. It is fortunate that people 
like Alexandra Orme tell us of their 
great despair; for us there is hope. 








On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


HE PRESENT CONDITION of the 

Broadway theater provides fertile 
soil for a social psychologist. Interest 
in serious drama is at a dismally low 
ebb, with entertainment, however 
trivial or vulgar, the current quest. 

Only two plays now running have 
more than box-office significance; 
both of these are by Shaw, and both 
—St. Joan and Don Juan in Hell— 
are crowded because of their stars. 
Only one musical, The King and I, 
offers exhilaration as well as escape. 
The one worthwhile new play of the 
season, Barefoot in Athens, a sound 
drama that touchingly probes the 
eternal and now-urgent problem of 
tolerance and democracy, has already 
seen the final curtain fall. We no 
longer have a “great,” only a garish, 
White Way. 

The social psychologist might find 
in this condition a product of our 
spiritual malaise. The world has chills 
and fever, “cold” war with some 
“hot” areas. Faced in our lifetime 
with two mighty misleaders—one of 
them still thriving today—whose goal 
is power and whose principle is “the 
end justifies the means,” we have 
failed to recover from the moral lapse 
that comes with every war and with 
all violence. Corruption in high 
places throughout the land marks the 
disregard of moral standards. And 
while the fight against these thieves 
in public office, insofar as it is not 
conducted merely by thieves out of 
office, may indicate that some per- 


* Paint Your Wagon. Book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner. Music by Frederick Loewe. Dances by 
Agnes de Mille. Presented by Cheryl Crawford. 
At the Shubert Theater. 

t Gigi. By Anita Loos, from the novel by Colette. 
Directed by Raymond Rouleau. Presented by 
Gilbert Miller. At the Fulton Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Moral Apathy 
And the Theater 


sons still have regard for probity and 
decency, there seems to be a general 
apathy—an absence of indignation 
and outraged demand for justice, an 
attitude of taking all this for granted. 
The next step is taking all one can 
get. Honor has become an obsolescent 
word, 

The theater, where one now pays 
$2.40 or more for a second-balcony 
seat, is hardly concerned to lecture 
its audience on the deplorable state 
of the world. Serious plays, though 
perhaps more likely to endure, are in 


‘ any season few and short-running. 


The present season seems to ache for 
a whirl of make-believe, for lightness, 
gaiety or any sort of inconsequential 
behavior, in a world unlike our own. 

Among the trivia that have opened 
since my last report, two did not find 
favor. To Dorothy a Son, by Roger 
Macdougal, proved a stale rehash of 
the old inheritance theme: A bequest 
is forthcoming if a son is born by a 
stipulated hour. The English found 
fun in this featherweight comedy, but 
American audiences refused to sit on 
the edge of their seats, waiting for 
the story to bring home the bairn in 
time to bring home the bacon. Never 
Say Never, by Carl Leo, evoked equal 
disinterest with the tale of a small- 
town girl in the big city, eager to 
keep a visitor from home ignorant of 
the fact that she prefers “living in 
sin” to matrimony. Few will lament 
these plays’ passing. 

Two other unimportant items have 
found more lasting favor. Paint 
Your Wagon* is a musical about a 
mining town that becomes a ghost 
town. Its story is dull, its humor 


hard to find. Each of its numbers 
seems a bit slow paced and drawn 
out; there might be more fun if 
everything were tightened and speed. 
ed up. 

But comedian James Barton is a 
seasoned performer who is pleasant 
to watch, and among the routine 
dances there is one entrance number 
that is adroit and delightfully absurd 
beyond any seen recently. That is the 
one in which the fancy ladies come 
to the mining town: Before the 
female-famished eyes of the miners, 
one by one, each in her extravagantly 
different way, a wanton woman ap- 
pears at the door of the coach, 
flaunts her figure and finery in a 
moment’s pose, then steps down and 
struts about for masculine beholding 
and holding. It is a high moment of 
vicarious lechery. 

Gigit is a farce, equally trivial 
but excellently costumed and _ set, 
deftly improper, spiced with sexual 
amorality. A family of cocottes, rais- 
ing the youngest girl to be a well-kept 
woman, finds that she has won the 
millionaire to honest marriage. The 
little girl has made good by being 
good. 

The play is succeeding mainly be- 
cause of the praise lavished on 
Audrey Hepburn, the young lady 
playing Gigi, who seems to us a 
promising actress misdirected into 
motion for action and into noise for 
emotion. She steps on chairs rather 
than walk around them, leaps about 
like a grasshopper, and in_ tense 
moments shouts, shrieks or squeals. 
Her very noise is, alas, a symbol of 
our time. . . . As a pleasant antidote 
for purse and pulse, the ballet is still 
at the City Center. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager ef 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
= Tue New Leaper 

eatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Speculates That Slansky Was 
Purged as Jewish Scapegoat 

There was one simple idea I missed in the 
numerous attempts at explaining the arrest of 
Rudolf Slansky, the Communist party boss and 
Stalin’s chief gauleiter in Czechoslovakia: It 
does not seem to have occurred to anybody that 
being a Jew with the original name of Salz- 
mann made him a very convenient scapegoat 
and provided an excellent alibi for the Moscow 
masters who had been sucking that country dry 
jin the interests of Russia’s military power. 
Pravda’s gibes at the fact that practically all 
the leaders of the Trotsky-Zinoviev opposition 
of 1926-7 were Jews; the mentioning of the 
“Jewish” names of Trotsky, Kamenev and others 
in the Little Soviet Encyclopedia, while omitting 
the Georgian name of Stalin and the original 
names of his faithful Jewish henchmen, such 
as Litinov; and the recent attacks upon the 
“passportless and rootless cosmopolitans,” are 
ample proof that the masters of the Kremlin, 
have absolutely no inhibitions whenever they 
think that a certain effect might be obtained by 
an appeal to anti-Jewish bias. That Jewish 
“comrades” sometimes lend their hand to that 
game (as did the editors of the New Masses 
in the case of “Shmelka Ginsburg”-Krivitsky) 
is apparently a proof of their self-sacrificing 
devotion to their noble cause. 

In this connection, one is reminded of the 
fact that in his Prince Machiavelli extols 
Cesare Borgia for sending one of his most faith- 
ful henchmen to the block in order to placate 
the population of a city which that accomplice 
had decimated upon his orders. Machiavelli’s 
classic seems to be required reading for the 
Russian Communists, for it was especially 
recommended by Lenin. The executions of 
Yagoda and Yezhov, and now the arrest of 
Slansky, look like exact duplications of that 
famous exploit of Machiavelli’s hero. 

In the light of what happened to Slansky, 
there is some hope that sooner or later Matthias 
Rakosi and Anna Pauker, Stalin’s Jewish top 
hangmen in Hungary and Rumania, will get 
the same treatment—to save Stalin’s face. In- 
deed, considering his long-range cunning, one 
may not be quite wrong in assuming that this 
was the exact purpose of their appointment. 
New York City Max Nomap 


Holds Labor Education Is Job 
For Unions, Not Government 
Many of David Heaps’s comments [“Educa- 
tion: Labor’s Stepchild,” THe New Leaper, 
November 12] about the present state of workers’ 
education in American trade unions are com- 
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THe New LEApDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


pletely justified. However, a word of caution 
seems appropriate to guard against any pos- 
sible implication that the legislation for uni- 
versity-sponsored workers’ education to which 
he refers is an alternative to the very neces- 
sary job of expanding workers’ education with- 
in the unions. 

If I read Heaps correctly, he seems to be 
saying that not only is labor reluctant to put 
up the money for its own educational projects, 
but it is quixotically reluctant to let the 
Government do so through a Labor Extension 
Service. 

It is. incorrect to lay the difference be- 
tween the AFL and CIO approaches to the 
Labor Extension Service, in any considerable 
degree, to the “personality conflict.” Rather, 
if I understand the AFL position correctly, it 
differs sharply with the CIO in its evaluation 
of the present state of preparedness and will- 
ingness of colleges and universities to present 
a program of workers’ education which will 
strengthen our trade unions. The original Labor 
Extension Bill does not, from the AFL point 
of view, provide sufficient safeguards that labor 
can be adequately represented in determining 
the character of the services to be provided; 
neither does it carry assurance that it will be 
possible to evaluate the programs or resources 
of the many colleges and universities which may 
want to get on the “band-wagon” to insure their 
participation in federal funds. 

The extreme emphasis on labor-management 
relations in many colleges’ and universities’ pro- 
grams suggests to labor people that the spon- 
sors of such programs have preconceived views 
as to what is “good’ for labor. Actually, worth- 
while programs from labor’s point of view must 
be developed on a genuinely cooperative basis, 
with proper emphasis on all aspects of work- 
ers’ needs both as citizens and as union mem- 
bers. Several universities are doing this without 
federal aid. I seriously question whether any 
federal bill providing grants-in-aid would result 
in an improvement in quality of the great 
majority of programs at this time. 

These considerations governed the AFL in 
proposing a much more limited program of 
labor extension services, to be expanded as it 
is demonstrated that the above problems can 
and will be met. 

My own personal feeling is that organized 
labor can ill afford a concerted assault from 
the “do-gooders” and the “intellectuals,” backed 
with federal money. In the end, labor can and 
must do its own job of education. The expan- 
sion of labor-education programs indicates that 
we are headed in that direction. Labor does use 
and should make more use of the services of 
universities, libraries and adult-education cent- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








READ 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naf? 


Complately new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather, It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New LEApDER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tec 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








Wanted: 
P.R. TO SOME PURPOSE 


Public-relations executive seeks so- 
cially constructive work. Now 34, 
he has made constant progress for 
11 years and holds responsible po- 
sition. Considered painstaking edi- 
tor, versatile writer, he has both 
news-room and ad-agency experi- 
ence. Good organizer and public 
speaker. Interested in anti-totali- 
tarian, educational, labor, editorial 
or _ similar fields. Box 57, NEW 
LEADER. 
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ers. To do this effectively, it must train more 
of its own members to develop and administer 
its own programs and, in doing so, involve 
more outside organizations as service agencies. 
This may take time, but in the long run will 
be more effective than acting on the assumption 
that either the Government or the universities 
are willing or able to do the job that labor 

must do for itself. 
New York City Eimer T. KEHRER 
Chairman, Committee on Workers’ Education, 
American Federation of Teachers 


More Praise for Hook’s 
Articles on Crankshaw 


May I express my appreciation for Sidney 
Hook’s splendid articles, “Russia By Moon- 
shine” [THE New Leaver, November 12 and 
19]. They are a masterpiece of dissection. 

As Tue New Leaper points out, the Crank- 
shaws, Carrs and Deutschers “have had a per- 
sistent and disproportionate influence in some 
American circles.” This seems to be particu- 
larly the case in Washington, where our policy- 
makers have so consistently misunderstood the 
Soviet problem. 

If a writer is to qualify as an expert on 
the Soviet Union, there should be some test. 
Dr. Hook well puts it that “prediction is the 
acid test.” He then goes on to charge that “in 





with Ex-Lax! 





A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. ..remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








his predictions about Soviet behavior Crank. 
shaw has been completely and disastrously 
wrong before the war, during the war, and 
especially after the war.” How long can a 
writer continue to be wrong, I wonder, and 
still qualify as an expert on the U.S.S.R.? 

In publishing these enlightening articles, Dr. 
Hook and THe New LeEaper have, I believe, 
performed a public service of the highest order. 
New York City Henry C. Wore 


Offers Further Examples 
Of Catholic Separatism 


My good Catholic friend Andrew O’Reilly is 
amused [THE New Leaver, November 19] at 
the “‘ill-jointed array of emotionalism and 
rhetoric” in my recent letter. May I trespass 
on the generosity of THe New Leaner to afford 
him further amusement? 

The fundamental point, of course, is that 
while most Christian bodies have to some extent 
modernized and democratized their ecclesiastical 
structure, the Roman sect clings to the principle 
of absolutism, subjecting itself absolutely to a 
religio-political ruler immured in the Vatican. 

Let me cite a few of the separatist and in- 
consistent policies which result: 

1. The Vatican insists that, whenever pos- 
sible, American Catholic children should be 
segregated from their fellows in parochial 
schools. It is quite willing, however, for 
me and other non-Catholics to be doubly 
taxed to supply these private schools with 
text-books and the like. 

2. The hierarchy attempts, wherever pos- 
sible, to segregate Catholic boy scouts in 
Catholic troops under Catholic leadership. 

3. The Vatican has ordered Roman priests 
to withdraw from Rotery clubs and other 
non-denominational clubs. 

4. The Vatican refuses to cooperate with 
29 other American denominations in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and in the 
growing ecumenical movement embodied in 
the World Council of Churches. 

5. The Vatican repudiates the principle 
of the separation of Church and State, 
which is generally accepted in the United 
States. Of late, however, some Catholic 
spokesmen are attempting to interpret this 
principle in terms favorable to the special 
interests of the hierarchy. 

6. The Roman ecclesiarch issues “infall- 
ible” edicts on historical matters (the ascen- 
sion of Mary) and on scientific and medical 
matters (birth control, the treatment of diff- 
cult confinement cases) irrespective of the 
views of historians or scientists. 

7. The hierarchy repudiates American law 
governing marriage and divorce; it considers 
valid only marriage by a Roman priest, and 
denies the existence of divorce. 

8. The hierarchy dictates to the faithful 
what books they may or may not read, what 
films they may or may not see. It even at- 


tempts to extend this censorship to non- 
Catholics. 
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It is encouraging that American Catholics are, 
as Mr. O’Reilly explains, joining in many good 
works with other Americans. He misread my 
letter; what I said was that “Catholic laymen 
are often uncertain whether their generous im- 
pulses are not in conflict with the authoritarian 
pronouncements of the hierarchy.” Does he 
think that statement inaccurate? 

I am sure the Rev. Leo J. Trese is quite hon- 
est in his statement that he does not understand 
my comment on his book. To a non-Catholic, 
many of his discontents—with bingo, with 
priestly temptations to over-indulgence in drink 
and to lack of kindliness, with marriages of his 
parishioners to Lutherans, Methodists and other 
non-Catholics, with some aspects of Catholic 
education—seem directly due to the character 
of Catholic government. 

In fact, to a non-Catholic he seems wrong 
in attributing his impatience with the “hide- 
bound obtuseness” of those above him who 
“legislate for situations of which they have no 
personal experience” to the sin of pride; his 
attitude seems rather an inevitable result of an 
intelligent and devout priest’s being subjected 
to an absentee hierarchical control. 

Hamilton, N. Y. Leo L. RocKWELL 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2n6 


present in ossociotion with 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


: South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
ee 
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TYRONE POWER 
ANN BLYTHE 


“ILL NEVER FORGET YOU" 


On Stage 
CAROL BRUCE 


ROX Y 


7th Ave. and 50th St. 








THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 


presents 
a discussion meeting in the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 W. 53rd St., New York 


Wednesday, December 19, at 8:15 p.m. 
’ WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? 

Solomon Bloom. Brooklyn College; Author, The World of Nations 
James Burnham. Author, The Coming Defeat of Communism 
Hans Kohn. Historian; Author, The Idea of Nationalism 

Harold Lasswell. Yale University; Author, World Politics and 

Personal Insecurity 
Chairman: Bertram Wolfe. Author, Three Who Made a Revolution * 


Speakers: 


For tickets write to: 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
35 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Admission: 
$1.00, tax included. 








PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $100@ OF INSURANCE — 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 
upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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Annual Theater Benefit 
Somerset Maugham’s Brilliant Comedy: 


THE CONSTANT WIFE 


starring 
Brian Aherne 


John Emery 


Katharine Cornell 
Grace George 
Gertrude Musgrove 
Saturday Evening, December 22, at the National Theater 


Orchestra—$9.50, $10.50 
Mezzanine—$8.50 


For tickets, contact: 

Tue New Leaper Theater Committee, 
7 East 15th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
Bessye K. Blaufarb, Irene Josephson 
Co-Chairmen 
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EDITORIAL 





Words, Words, Words 


PROPAGANDA is the newest American “discovery.” In a 
land still conditioned to frontier-thinking, the awareness 
that we are fighting a worldwide “battle for men’s minds” 
has hit us with all of the impact that “go west, young 
man” produced a century ago. Although yesterday we 
boasted of being a nation of advertisers, we have just 
awakened to the realization that we have advertised 
nothing of consequence to the people outside America. 
And so we have become word-happy to an extreme de- 
gree, believing now that if only we can say the right 
things at the right time in the right quantity, then the 
“battle for men’s minds” will be won. For is not “truth” 
on “our side,” and won’t this (backed by sufficient word- 
power, of course) virtually guarantee victory? (A precise 
definition of “victory” is never made). 

Following through with our typical efficiency, we have 
established a veritable maze of agencies—official, semi- 
official and unofficial—whose main business is propa- 
ganda (or, more euphemistically, “psychological war- 
fare”) and which interlock to such an astonishing extent 
that no man in America is qualified to give a full and 
clear description of the sum of our efforts. The result— 
predictable for any who know how Americans really 
think and work—has been a battle of words not with the 
Communists but with other Americans. And as a further 
consequence of this weird struggle, it is the minds of 
Americans, not of foreigners, which have become the 
object of the word-happy men concerned with “propa- 
ganda.” Thus Anthony Leviero could begin a series in 
the New York Times with the observation that the 
Psychological Strategy Board set up by the President last 
July has just achieved its first objective—the winning of 
the “Battle of the Potomac.” This battle, needless to add, 
was waged with all the latest instruments of inter-bureau- 
cratic warfare: Mayflower Hotel martinis, varitype ma- 
chines, complicated charts and tables of organization, 
and not a small fraction of the taxpayer’s money. 

Lest our tone seem carping, we hasten to interject that 
THe New LEADER is in favor of propaganda, has always 
been in favor of propaganda, and will continue to be 
everlastingly in favor of propaganda—the more of it, the 
better. With that statement out of the way, let us proceed 
to the nub of this editorial. 

We contend—and we buttressed this contention with a 
series of articles as far back as eighteen months ago— 
that propaganda, of and by itself, will not accomplish 
a single one of the major objectives of our foreign policy. 
We stressed, further, that propaganda can never be a sub- 
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stitute for such a policy, that words can never supplant 
actions, and that, in fact, the effectiveness of propaganda 
is frequently determined by the effectiveness of one’s ac- 
tions. We are not merely amazed that these things—these 
almost obvious truths—have still not penetrated the first 
minds to be “won”: those of our policymakers; rather, 
we are disheartened. For if, as it appears, the wielders 
of propaganda policy have scarcely left the stage of in- 
fighting, then much more valuable time must elapse be- 
fore the out-fighting can go on full-scale. And, by that 
time, it may be too late. 

The temper of Europe, not to speak of Asia, is more 
virulently anti-American today than it was a year ago— 
this is a fact substantiated by every competent American 
and foreign observer. This fact, in turn, is making it in- 
creasingly difficult to gain acceptance for U.S. policies, 
and in some areas our policies are ruled out as absolutely 
unacceptable because they are ours. Here we have a con- 
dition which might have been nipped in the bud by in- 
telligent propaganda, say, a year or two ago, but which 
today cannot be cured by the greatest propagandists alive. 
Indeed, the gap between policy and reality has become so 
wide that propaganda—certainly as it is now practiced 
—only draws attention to and emphasizes the gap. But 
America, just having caught up with the reality of yester- 
day, is preparing to do battle against the current tide of 
anti-Americanism with concepts that are already out- 
moded. 

Not that propaganda alone would have sufficed before. 
At all times, the best propaganda is that which emanates 
from intelligent (though not, necessarily, humanitarian) 
actions. Today, more than ever, it is actions that speak 
louder than words. Thus, to give an example culled from 
an editorial last week, it would have been the better part 
of propaganda to permit Czeslaw Milosz, an outstanding 
Polish anti-Communist intellectual, to enter this country; 
here is a case where an act would have carried far more 
propaganda value than a hundred radio broadcasts. Or, 
to take another case, U.S. propaganda in the Middle East 
will never catch up with the failure of our officials in 
Morocco (as Sal Tas relates in this issue) to reject 
French attempts to keep down Moroccan wage levels. As 
long as our policies, or lack of them, belie what we say 
in words, we shall not be believed, we shall not be 
followed, and we shall not win the “battle for men’s 
minds.” It is high time, in short, that we worry about 
matter as well as mind. 


The Winchell Case 


On DECEMBER 3, in our letters section, we published 
an exchange between Walter K. Lewis and Managing 
Editor Daniel James on the Stork Club case, arising from 
the latter’s article in our November 5 issue. Mr. Lewis 
criticized the Stork Club for ‘discriminating against 
Josephine Baker, but attacked her own record on bias 
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and defended that of Walter Winchell, who has become a 
leading figure in the controversy. Mr. James, though also 
critical of Miss Baker’s past activities, insisted that the 
main issue was neither her past nor Walter Winchell’s, 
but whether the Stork Club, or any other public place, 
should be permitted to practice race discrimination. 

In his New York Mirror column for December 10, Mr. 
Winchell printed carefully selected quotations from the 
lewis letter calculated to make him look like a shining 
knight, but omitted all references to Lewis’s opposition to 
Stork Club discrimination. The columnist did not men- 
tion, either, the existence of Mr. James’s reply, much less 
quote from it. This has given the impression—cultivated 
by the Communists (see the Daily Worker, December 11) 
—that THE New LEADER is in some way sympathetic to 
Mr. Winchell’s stand on the Stork Club. 

We had not intended to editorialize on the case, be- 
lieving that Mr. James’s original treatment was commen- 
surate with its importance. We would much rather have 
devoted this space to the more frightening situation in 
Miami, where racist hoodlums have been bombing syna- 
gogues and a Negro housing project. Since, however, Mr. 
Winchell’s dubious journalistic practices have involved 
us, we take the opportunity to state flatly that we deplore 
and oppose his efforts to obscure the central issue of dis- 
crimination, and that, despite our serious objection to 
Miss Baker’s politics, we uphold her right to be admitted 
to the Stork Club or any other public place in New York 
or elsewhere in the U.S.A. We believe, in conclusion, that 
Mr. Winchell could contribute to a speedy settlement of 
the whole affair by denouncing the Stork Club’s practices 
and persuading its owner to repudiate them. In the far 
more serious business of combating world Communism, 
racial intolerance does our cause incalculable harm. 


On Caudling 


IT IS WRONG to make minor actors like Theron Lamar 


| Caudle, the former assistant attorney general, the sole 





villains of the Tax Scandals. Responsibility for malfeas- 
ance in executive office rests with the President. Hoover 
and Roosevelt, divergent on policy, were united in their 
unequivocal opposition to venality. Mr. Truman, like 
Harding, believes that his cronies are the people’s cronies 
and seems determined to “caudle” as many of them as 
he can—until an aroused public forces him to let them 
go. Even so, the replacement of Bill Boyle by Frank 
McKinney, for example, does not seem to have given the 
Democratic National Committee new moral tone. Mr. 
Truman’s reputed “answer” to the King Committee’s tax 
probe is equally disappointing; few will have confidence 
in “investigations” run by John Snyder, J. Howard Mc- 
Grath or Tom Clark. It takes more than words to clean 
up a government; it takes a will to do so. Thus far, Mr. 
Truman has not shown that will. 
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Cruce by Christmas? 


We don’t know, nor do you, whether Yuletide will see an end to the Korean 


hostilities. But we do know that peace on earth is possible—if certain things 
aredone .... 


What things? How can we obtain peace without losing freedom? How can 
we defend freedom without going to war? How can we destroy totalitarianism 


without destroying civilization? How can we eliminate poverty without in- 
viting regimentation? 


These questions are more pertinent this Christmas than last—by next Christ- 
mas, time may have run out. THE New LEADER can supply the basic answers 
because its analysts and information specialists are the best anywhere. Is this 
a rash claim? We have sustained it for 27 years. And now we invite you and 
your friends to test it—at our low Xmas Gift Rates. 


BANNAN A Ae GIFT ORDER FORM SNRON ZONA IA A 


THe New LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send one-year gift subscriptions,* at the special gift rate of $5.00 for the first subscription and $3.50 for each 
additional subscription, to: 





Name 


Street 





*C) Renew my subscription for one year at your money-saving Xmas rates. 
OO I enclose $ O +Bill me later 


Note: Non-subscribers may enter new subscriptions for-themselves under the Xmas rates. 
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